





THE ACADEMY. 


4A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART 


[Now Tews) SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1895. Os, 


A LIST OF WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED DURING THE AUTUMN AND WINTER SEASONS, 1895-96. 


By DAVID NUTT, in the Strand. 


ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S AND GIFT BOOKS. 
FAIRY TALES of the BRITISH EMPIRE. Collected and Edited by Joseph Jacobs. Illustrated 


by J. D. Batten. Vols. I.-IV.:—*‘ English Fairy Tales” ; ‘‘ More English Fairy Tales ” ; ‘‘ Celtic Fairy Tales’’ ; ‘‘ More Celtic Fairy ‘Tales.’ 

*,* A cheap edition will be issued of these popular volumes, which during the short time they have been before the public have established themselves as tH® collection of British Fairy Tales, The 
cheap edition will contain the same tales and illustrations as in the original edition, but will omit the Prefaces, Notes, References, and Parallels which have made these volumes indispensable to the student of 
popular literature. The cheap edition wil! be sold at 3s. 6d, per volume instead of 68, per volume, price of the original edition, This latter will be kept on sale and reprinted, as required, in the original 
sumptuous and beautiful form, 


ENGLISH NURSERY RHYMES. Pictured in Black and White by Winifred Smith, Illustrator of 


“ English Singing Games.” Small 4to. Printed on carefully picked paper with wide margins, Title-page in red and black, specially designed cloth gold-stamped cover, with 
ribbons, 3s. 6d. 
*,° If desired, a few copies wiil be pulled on Japanese vellum, Applications for these should be made to the publisher before the 30th of September. 


KATAWAMPUS, its TREATMENT and CURE: a Moral Story without any Morals. By His 


Honour Judge EDWARD PARRY. Illustrated by Archie Macgregor. Square crown 8vo, 106 pages, 7 Full-page Illustrations and Numerous Cuts in the Text, specially 
designed cloth cover, 3s. 6d. 


GOOD NIGHT. Verses by Dollie Radford. Forty Designs in Black and White by Louis Davis, 


pulled on one side only of the page, on specially picked paper. 1$mo, designed cover, 2s, 6d. 


MEDIZ: VAL LEGENDS: Five Popular Romances of the Middle Ages. Translated for the first 


time into English out of High German for the Delight of English Children. Demy 8vo, about 250 pages, printed by Constable, cloth. 
— :—The Mysterious History of Melusina—The Life of AAsop—The Strange Adventures of the Seven Suabins—The Sweet and Touching Tale of Fleur and Blanchetfleur— 
Duke Ernest. 


MARSH LEAVES: Idylls and-Impressions. By P. H. Emerson, Author of “On English Lagoons,” 


** A Son of the Fens,” “‘ Birds, Beasts, and Fishes of the Norfolk Broadland,” ‘‘ Tales from Welsh Wales,” &c. Small 4to, about 200 pages, with 18 Full-page Photo-ctchings, 
reproduced from Photographs taken by the Author. 
*,* Only 300 copies of this work will be issued—100, signed and numbered hy the publishers, sumptuously printed by Messrs, T. d: A. Constable on the finest Dutch hand-made paper, with impressions 
of the plates on Japanese vellum, bound in morocco and white linen ; 200 on laid paper with deckle edge, tllustrations on Dickinson's hand-made paper. 
The price of the Dutch Copies will be £1 5s. ; of the Ordinary Edition, 12s. 6d, 


BIRDS, BEASTS, and FISHES of the NORFOLK BROADLAND. By P.H. Emerson. Demy 8vo, 


pp. x,-396, 68 Illustrations (of which 18 are Ful!-page), reproducing Photographs, many taken from Life. Cloth, uncut, Second and Cheaper Edition, 12s, 6d. 














WORKS ON FOLK-LORE AND ALLIED SUBJECTS. 
AN INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of FOLK-LORE. A Popular Exposition by Marian Roalfe 


COX, Editor of ‘‘ Cinderella, 345 Variants.’’ Crown 8vo, about 300 pages, cloth, uncut, 3s. 6d, 
N THE GRIMM LIBRARY WILL BE ISSUED EARLY IN SEPTEMBER, 


Vol. III.—THE LEGEND of PERSEUS: a Study of Tradition in Story, Custom, and Belief. 


By E. 8S. HARTLAND, Vol. Il.—THE LIFE TOKEN. Pp. viii.-445, 12s. 6d. 


Vol. IV—THE VOYAGE of BRAN, SON of FEBAL, to the LAND of the LIVING: an Old 


Irish Saga. Edited for the first time and Translated into English, with Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Indices, by Prof. KUNO MEYER, With an Essay upon the Irish 
Vision of the Happy Otherworld by ALFRED NUTT. About 360 pages. Prospectus on application, 


GREEK FOLK-POESY : Literal and Metrical Transiations Representative of the Complete Cycle of 


Romanic Folk-Verse and Folk-Prose. By LUCY M. J. GARNETT. Classified, Revised, and Edited, with Notes (Historic, Classic, and Keltic) and Essays on the Science of 
Folk-Lore and the Survival of Paganism, by J. 8. StUART-GLENNIE, M.A. In 2 vols., demy 8vo. Vol, 1., Verse. Vol. 11., Prose. Prospectus on application, 


THE NIGHT of the GODS: an Inquiry into Cosmic and Cosmogonic Mythology and Symbolism. 


By the late JOHN O'NEILL. Vol. II. With Index to the Complete Work. Large 8vo, about 380 pages, with many Illustrations, Prospectus on applic ition, 
IN THE BIBLIOTHEQUE DE CARABAS WILL BE ISSUED BEFORE CHRISTMAS, MR. JACOBS’ LONG-EXPECTED VOLUME 


Vol. IX—EARLY ENGLISH VERSIONS of the LEGEND of BARLAAM and JOSAPHAT. 


With a Preliminary Essay upon the Influence of Buddhism upon Christian Hagiology, and the spread of the Barlaam Legend throughout Mediwval Western Literature, With 
Frontispiece by F, Rylands. Prospectus on application. 
IN THE NORTHERN LIBRARY, 


Vol. I.—THE TALE of THROND of GATE, commonly called “The Story of the Men of the 


Fwreys.” Translated for the first time into English by F. YORK POWELL, M.A., Regius Professor of History in the University of Oxford. With Introduction, Appendices, 
and Map. Small 4to, about 160 pages, Prospectus on cpplication, 





THE SCULPTURES in the LADY CHAPEL at ELY. Illustrated in Fifty-five Collotype Plates. 


With Descriptions and Identifications by MONTAGU RHODES JAMES, Fellowand Dean of King’s College, Cambridge. With a Preface by the LORD BISHOP of the 
DIOCESE, Seventy-four pages of Letterpress, 4to, strong and handsome cloth binding. Only 150 copies printed. <A few copies remain at £1 1s, net, to be raised to £1 bs, net, 


THE SONG of ROLAND. A Summary for the Use of English Readers, with Verse Renderings of 


Typical Passages, by ARTHUR WAY and FREDERIC SPENCER, Crown 8vo, 64 pages, printed at the Ballantyne Press on laid paper with deckle edges, stiff wrapper, *s 


TELLIS and KLEOBEIA, and other Poems. By Robert Brown, Jun, Author of “A Trilogy of 


the Life to Come,” &c. Crown 8vo, 125 pages, cloth, bevelled edges, 2s. 6d, 


FAUST. By Johann Wolfgang Goethe. The First Part. The German Original printed according 


to the latest Weimar Text, with accompatiying Literal Prose Translation and Notes for Students. By BETA. Crown 8vo, 384 pages, cloth, uncut, 3s, 6d.+ i 
_ *4* Translation and Notes am at being serviceable to students who wish to thoroughly master Goethe's chief work, Text, numbering of lines cud division of scenes, &e., ave those of the siandard 
Weimar edition, the basis of all veceut Faust siudy, — , 


Loxpoy: DAVID NUTT, 270, Srnanv. W.C. 
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DPD ®4WING and PAINTING—VISITING 


MASTERSHIP WANTED, ftecommendel by an R.A.— 
R. C., Mayfield, Ravensbourne P ark, Catford, 5.B. 


LADY (26) desires engagement as 

PRIVATE SECKETARY, Literary or otherwise. Trained 

and experienced. Disengaged November Ist.—Addreas R. » Women's 
University Settle ment, Nelson Squa are, S.E. 


OLITIOAL ECONOMY and POLITICAL 


SCIENCE.—CORRESPON DENCE CLASSES in these subjects, 
sttitable for L.A. and OTILER EXAMINATIONS, and for the 
a TION of HOME STUDY, will BEGIN EARLY in OCTOBER. 
3 ly to the Secnerany, St. George's Classes, 5, Melville Street, 

aH vurgh. 


UTORSHIP.—The Trustees of Cheshunt 

College are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS. Candidate 

must exhibit competence to teach English Language and Literature 

up te the Londen B.A: Standard, and Classics as far as Intermediate 

Auts.—Testimonials to be sent on or before October 15th, to Rey. R. 
Lovert, M.A., 56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, Se. offered 


by CHARLES LOWE, New Street, Birmingham.—A beautiful 
Anttyne qty comprising a pair of superb large Chippendale 
Gir Motes, richly gilt; a splendid Oil-Portrait of Spode, the China 
manufacturer; «a magnificent suite of beautiful Gold and White 
Furniture, up jholstered in tapestry, 13 pieces ; Raphael Cartoons, the 
compete set of 7 splendid large prints, framed, — ote lot (cost the 
Spode Family, of Ilawkesyard Priory, Rugeley, £400) 





9, HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


ME: GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of 


York Street, Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager 
of Kegan Paul, raeeh Tribner & Co., Limited, begs. to announce 
that he will RESUS BUSINESS as a PUBLISHER on his own 
account upon OC TOBE: R ist NEXT. He will be glad in the mean- 
time to hear from Authors with MSS ready for publication, and to 

consider proposals for New Books, Address as above. 


TYPE-WRITING. 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS, carefully and promptly 
typewritten by Rayne & Co. Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C, Private room for dictation, Highest references. 
Translations, 











CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Savane. = 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


Importers of Foreign Books, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 
7 BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post free on application, 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 


Guppiies all Foxsr@n Booxs and Psriopicaus at the most 
moderate prices. 


Catalogues on application, 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


The THIRTEENTH SESSION will begin on MONDAY, 
Ocroper 7TH, 1895. The College Prospectus, contataaas a detailed 
qocouns of the Classes in the Faculties of Arts and Science, in the 

of Feachers of —— ane in the Lo for the Training 

eachers in E 
cial Prospectuses of ‘the School of “Mining, the Medical Scheel, 
oan the Training School of Cookery and the Domestic Arts, together 
with particulars of Sc! holarships and Exhibitions tobe offered, for Com- 
petition in Sey ber, may be on 
ABERDARE HALL. 

This Hall of Residence for Women Students is under the superin- 
tendence of Miss Huruaatr (Somerville Hall, Oxford). 

J. A. Jennuns, B.A., Registrar and Secretary. 

University College, Cardiff, 

July 19th, 1895. a 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. — 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The TWENTY-SECOND SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of 
SCLENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and AR will begin on the 7th 
OCTOBER, and the SIXTY-FIFTH SESSION oft the SCHOOL of 
MEDIC INE, on the Ist OCTOBER, 1895. 

The classes prepare for the following Professions :—Chemistry. Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal living, 
Textile Industries, Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture School 
Teaching, Medicine, aud Surgery. University Degrees are also con- 
ferred in the Faculties of Arts, Science, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for students’ residence. 

__ Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the Reerstrar. 


‘THE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


The College forms part of the Univer ersity of Durham, and the Univer- 
sity Degrees in Science and Letters are a to Students of both sexes. 

In addition tothe Departments of Mathematics and Natural Science 
complete Courses are provided in Agriculture, Engineering, Naval 
Architecture, Mining, Literature, History, Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages. Fine Art, &c. 
oak ~ atial Hostels for Men and for Women Students are attached 

the Co 

The TW ENTY- FIFTH SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23, 1895. 

Full particulars of the University Currie ula in Science and Lette ters 
will be found in the Calendar (price 1s.). Prosy on ap to 
the Secretary. 


 eampenic COLLEGE, LONDON. 














ECTURES “ON, ZOOLOGY. 
wt Geneon cou ot of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, t aiemer 
WELDON, FS, COMMENCES on THURSDAY, 
OG m. R aa, at 1 p.m. ‘The instruction in Zoology 1s eam ot suit 
the requirements of Students reading for ed of the Examinations of 
London University.—For Syllabus, Mons 
J.™M orsBuRGH, M.A., Secretary. 


QWINEY LECTURES on GEOLOGY. 


UNDER the DIRECTION of the TRUSTEES of the 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


A_ COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES - “THE GEOLOGICAL 
HISTORY of MAN,” will be detivered by J. G. GARSON, M.D., 
V.P. Anthrop. Inst., in the LECTURE THEATRE of the SouTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM (by permission of the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education), on MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, 
and FRIDAYS, at 5 p.m., beginning FRIDAY, ath OcTonER, an 
ending Wednesday, 30th October. Each Lecture will be illustrated 
by me: an of Lantern Slides and Lime Light. Admission to the 
Jourse, Free. 











By order of the Trustees, 

W. H. Frower, Director. 
British Museum (Natural History), 
Cromwell Road, London, 8. Ww. 


’ 
QT. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, near 
OXFORD.—Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education 
for Gentlemen's Sons in Prep: aration for Universities, Army, &c., oa 
definite Church principles. Fees: £66 per annum (Sons of Cleray- 
men, £60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and Modern sides. 
—Rev.T. F. Honson, M.A.,. Warden 


TO is INVALIDS.—A LIST. of MEDICAL 

N in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS giving full’ particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c.; schools also eyesmmnenced. —Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, 8 Tancaster Place, Strand, W 


E EL BERSHEH U. Fourth Memoir of the ‘Archaological 
Survey of Egypt. by F. Lu. Gairrerta and P. E. Newsvay, and 
Appendix by G. W. Fraser, with Twenty-three Plates (Two Coloured), 
25s. Sold at the Orrices of the Eover Exrtoration Fuxp, 37, Great 
Russell Street ; and by Keoan Pavu, Trencu, Trisyer & Co., Berxarv 
Quant uy and Asner & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BLE KBEOK BANK, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on deman 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smallsums on 

deposit and allows Inturest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HCUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 








BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW Toon rive SuILLiNos FER MONTHS 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
NGIS RAVENSCROPT. Mavager. 





NO TOURIST'S OUTFIT IS COMPLETE 


WITHOUT 


VINOLIA CREAM 


FOR) 


SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, ITCHING, &c. 





THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 
Managers, Messrs. A. & 8. Gatti. 

THIS a at 8, THE SWORDSMAN’S 
DAUGHTER. . William Terriss and Miss Millward ; 
Messrs. W. L. gitelen. Charles Fulton, J. R. Crauford, 
Vincent Sternroyd, Julian Cross, G. R. Foss, Richard Pur. 
don, J. 8. Blythe, and Harry Nicholls; Mesdames Vane 
Featherston, Marriott, E. H. Brooke, Kate Kearney, Mary 
Allestree, Madge Leighton. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Messrs. Willis Searle, J. L. Mackay, 
N. Pentland, St. John Hamund, W. H. Taylor, G. Spencer, 
McKenzie, and Wm. F. Hawtrey ; Misses Caroline Elton, 
Ada Mallon, Evelyn Harrison, and Mrs, H. Leigh. At 8,15, 
THE POSTSCRIPT, 


COURT THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. Arthur Chudleigh. 

RE-OPENS MONDAY, September 23, x“ ~ VANITY 
FAIR, a Caricature in Three cts, by G. W. Godfrey, Mrs, 
John "Wood, Mr. Arthur Cecil, Messrs. Charles Sugden, 
William Wyes, Nye Chart, Charles Fawcett, A. Vane- 
Tempest, Howard Sturge, W. Cheesman, F. ‘Macdonell, 
H. N. Ray, J. H. Batson, Misses Granville, — D’Acre, 
Nancy Noel, Frances 8 Dillon, Lucy Bertram, & 


DALY’S THEATRE. 
n September 28, Mr. George Edwardes will ae the 
sn’ SOND EDITION of AN ARTIST’S MODE 


DRURY LANE THEATRE my 
Sir Augustus Harris, Lessee and Manager. 
TO-NIGHT, at 7.30, New Drama, CHEER, BOYS, 

CHEER! by Sir Augustus Harris, Cecil Raleigh, and 
Henry Hamilton. Misses Eleanor Calhoun, Pattie Browne, 
Raleigh, Daltra, Ward, and Fanny Brough ; Messrs. Henry 
Neville, Wy Giddens, Lionel Rignold, Charles Dalton, 
8. Howard, A. Melford, H. Revelle, W. Rignold. 


GAIETY THEATRE, 
— EVENING, at 8.0, THE SHOP GIRL. Messrs, 
mour Hicks, Frank Wheeler, George Grossmith, jun., 
Solin Coop, Cairns James, Willie Warde, George Mudie, 
Robers Nainby, and Arthur Williams; Misses Katie Sey- 
mour, Lillie Belmore, Maud Hill, Maria ‘Davis, Lee, Sinden, 
Magzgie Roberts, Ethel Sydney, and Ellaline Tevriss. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 
Lessee, Mr, soe! Hare. Sub-Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. E. 8S. Willard. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.30, ALABAMA. = 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Messrs. 
F. Newton Lindo, W. Everard, Sydney Paxton, Farmer, C. 
Thornbury, and Reeves- Smith; Misses Ada Branson, 
Emmie Merrick, Graves, R. Kildare, Mabel Lane. At 8, 
THE JOURNEY’S END. 


LYCEUM THEATRE, 
Lessee, Henry Irving. 
Under the Management of Mr. J. Forbes-Robertson and 
Mr. Frederick Harriso’ 
SATURDAY e.. 21) and EVERY. ‘EVENING, at 8, 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.45, SAVED FROM THE SEA. 
Messrs. Charles Glenney, Lionel Rignold. Austin Melford, 
E. Rochelle, W. Groves, &c. ; Misses B. Collins, H. Clifton, 
F. Selby, &c. 


ROYALTY THE ATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE CHILI WIDOW. Mr. 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Messrs. Hendrie, Dale, Kinghorne, 
ae Davenport, Cosmo, Stuart, Lindo, Armstrong, 

Troode, Alexander, and W. Blakeley; Misses Sophie Lar- 
kin, Kate Phillips, Irene Vanbrugh, and Violet Vanbrugh. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, BOGEY. Messrs. William Elliot 
F. Everill, Philip Cunningham, Gaston Mervale, W. R. 
Staveley, ‘and H. V. Esmond; Misses Ethel Matthews, 
Pattie Bell, Lovell, and Eva Moore. Preceded, at 8.30, by 
the SCANDINAVIAN QUARTETTE. cs 


STRAND THEATRE. 

TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 9, a New Comedy, 
by the Authors of “ Niobe,” entitled IN A LOCKET. 
Misses Alice de Winton, Annie Hill, Gladys Evelyn, Amy 
Elstob, and Julia Warden ; Messrs. Scott Buist, Jas. Welch, 
Frank kM. Wood, Clinton Baddeley, Harold Child, Laurence 
Cautley, and Hi Paulto Preceded, at 8, by the 
Comedietta, A HAN SOME HUSBAND. é 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. J 

THIS EVENING, at 8.55, THE STRANGE ADVEN- 
TURES OF MISS BROWN. Mr. Fredk. Kerr, Mr. H. 
Standing, Mr. J. Beauchamp, Mr. G. Fete i. Mr. R. Har- 
wood, Mr. Power, and Mr. Buckstone; Miss M. A. Victor, 
Miss M. Palfrey, Miss G. Homfrey, and Miss A. Measor. 
At 8.20, BET EEN THE POSTS. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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'J. W. ARROWSMITH’S LIST. 
READABLE BOOKS. 


BRISTOL LIBRARY SERIES, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


“ARTHUR ROBERTS.” : 
“ARTHUR ROBERTS.” | ey 
“ARTHUR ROBERTS.” ) N. 


The three following in ARROWSMITH’S 3s, 6d. Series :— 


“NOT EXACTLY,” E. M. STOOKE, 
“NOT EXACTLY.” E. M. STOOKE, 
“NOT EXACTLY.” E, M, STOOKE. 
**MINOR DIALOGUES.” W. PETT RIDGE, 
“MINOR DIALOGUES.” W. PETT RIDGE. 
“MINOR DIALOGUES.” W. PETT RIDGE. 
| “THE PRISONER OF ZENDA.” ANTHONY HOPE. 
“THE PRISONER OF ZENDA.” ANTHONY HOPE. 
“THE PRISONER OF ZENDA.” ANTHONY HOPE. 
| The following at 1s. :— 
“THE INDISCRETION OF } ANTHONY HOPE. 


THE DUCHESS.” 
OF } ANTHONY HOPE. 





=— 


MUDIE’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 





| | atte 
|: ee EXPORTERS, 


B= BINDERS, 
AND 
_ a. 


| prec FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 
4 AND SPANISH BOOKS 


[HE LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD, | ee Se 
Will be published during September : 
“PLATFORM, PRESS, POLITICS AND PLAY.” By 
| T. H. 8S. ESCOTT; with Portrait of Author. Crown 
8vo, 400 pp., 6s. are 
A capital Book for Boys by - > ered STABLES, R.N., 
entitlec 
| * BORN TO BE A SATLOR,” illustrated by J. Sxetton, 
price 5s , will be issued during October. . 


| ARROWSMITH’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, price 1s., 
| By WALTER RAYMOND, entitled “IN THE SMOKE 
VICTORIA STREET, E.C., OF WAR,” will be published on October 28th. 


48 QUEEN 
b ‘ 
LONDON ; Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
And 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. London: Stwexty, MarsHatt, Hamitton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 


THREE CENTURIES 


J(UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited. 
M 


3 0 TO 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 


241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., and 





OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Now REApY, large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, cloth, 6s., post free. 


miaTtrToxt = 


OF THE 


FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 
By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 


With a Continuation to 1891, by CHARLES S. MIALL. 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ It is essential that Dissenters and Methodist Churchmen should know 
why they stand apart from the National Establishment, and this knowledge can only come through the study of the 
ecclesiastical history of the last 300 years. . . We ought to be specially grateful to Mr. Skeats and Mr, Miall tor the 
light which they have shed upon the experiences of the Nonconformists of England.” 

THE GUARDIAN.—“‘It is certainly a convenience to have the history of Dissent in England pr ted in a cc ted 
form, and from a Dissenter’s pointof view. And for these purposes we can recommend this, which gives the history 
in a handy and convenient form.” 

TIMES,—“ As a complete exposition of the history of Dissent, from the Noncanformist point of view, itis no doubt 
certain to retain its reputation.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Readers will find here in a clear and attractive form much information which cannot 


readily be found anywhere else.” 








WORKS BY DR. MACL'AREN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s. each, post free. 


CHRIST'S “MUSTS,” and other Sermons. By Alexander Maclaren, DD. 
Author of “ The Holy of Holies,” ‘‘ The Unchanging Christ,” &c., &c. 
“Dr. Maclaren is our ideal preacher.” —Ezpository Times. 


pe Masterly, beautiful, inspiring.” —Jfcthodist Recorder. 
Felicitous exposition, rugged, intense eloquence, and beautiful illustration.”"—Word and Work. 


THE WEARIED CHRIST, and other Sermons. 
“They show the same wonderful fertility of apt and beautiful illustration, the same exquisite use of language, 
and the same direct heart-searching power which we are accustomed to find in all Dr, Maclaren’s works.” 


Christian World Pulpit, 
’ 
PAUL’S PRAYERS, and other Sermons. 
“For more than a nates of a century he has held almost an unchallenged position as the prince of pulpit orators. 
The back pews of Dr, Maclaren’s church are in the nooks and corners of the earth.”--Methodist Times. 


THE GOD of the AMEN, and other Sermons. 


“Open the book wherever we may, the temptation to read on and on is very great. The volume is invaluable.” 
Sunday School Chronicle. 


THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons on the 14th, 15th, and 16th 


as Chapters of the Gospel by John. 
Every sermon glows with unction, and shows intense power.”—Methodist Recorder. 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other Sermons. 


“Few preachers combine so many elements of effective pulpit address,’ —Independent. 





Loxpon : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Pvstisurrs, 21 anv 22, Furnivat Srrezr, E.C. 








The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION. 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. 


Prices and Specimens on application, 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Holman Hunt, Edwin 
Douglas, Herbert Schmalz, Haigh Wood, F. Brangwyn ; 
of Portraits by Sir John Millais, R.A., Holl, R.A., Ouless, 
R.A., Pettie, R.A., Princep, R.A., &c., &c.; also examples 
of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs from Art 
Objects and from Nature can be seen at the Autotype 


Gallery. —_ 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its ee * of Copies of celebrated Works 
y 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor 


Castle. sale 
The Autotype Fine-Art Catalogue, of 


184 pages, with Illustrated Supplement, containing 
68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post 


free, OnE SHILLING, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STRRET, VOVENT GARDEN, W.C., 


Are the sole represen‘atives in Great Biitain of 
HERR mANrsTAENGL, of Municu, 
the well-known Artis, in PHULOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im 
portant Plates always on view 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 


Messrs DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archeologists, and those engaged in theinvestigation 

d publication of Parochial and Di d 


J.C, DRUMMOND & CO, invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
Yor the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs 
Lace Manufacturet, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., &¢.,ata moderatecest, 
Specimens and price list on Application. 
Offices: 14. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 








Crown 8vo, JUST PUBLISHED, price 3s. 6d. 


A COMPLEMENT TO M. ZOLA’S “ LOURDES.” 


PILGRIMAGE NOTES. 
By PAUL PARFAIT. 


Translated by ‘A DENIZEN of PUMP COURT.” 
Of all Booksellers. 


And of the Publishers : 
H. & C, Treacner, Brighton; 
OR, 


Simpxin, MaxsHatt, Hamivton, Kenr & Co., Limited, 
mdon. 





IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 

&c.—K ING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications, and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 
3 C - and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 

ournals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices,free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 

Telephone 2759. Telegraph “Africanism, London.” 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 
® and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS. 


On the 24th inst. will be published 
A NEW NOVEL 


BY 


MISS BROUGHTON, 


Author of ‘‘ Nancy,” &c., 
ENTITLED 


SCYLLA or 
CHARYBDIS? 


In one vol, crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


ANTHONY GRAEME. 
By EDITH GRAY WHEELWRIGHT, 


Author of “ The Vengeance of Medea,”’ &c. 
In one vol,, crown 8vo. 

“The tone of this bock is wholesome, its literary work- 
manship excellent, and a lively interest is sustained 
throughout, Altogether it is a work of individuality and 
charm.”’-—Literary World, 


“This book is a good piece of work, and gives us a still 
higher estimate of the author’s powers than did her first 
story; we shall look forward with still keener interest to 


her next book,”’"—Standard, 


NOW READY. 
NOT COUNTING 


THE COST. 
By “ TASMA,” 


Author of “ Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill,” 
“In Her Earliest Youth,’’ X&c, 
In 3 vols,, crown 8vo, 

“A new work by the gifted lady who chooses to be known 
to the reading public by the pseudonym of “ Tasma” is 
always sure of a cordial welcome at the hands of those who 
chietly delight in fictional literature. Such a work is this 
brilliantly imaginative and subtly introspective romance. 
The story is rife with highly-finished character-sketches of 
lifelike and convincing verisimilitude.”—Daily Telegraph, 





NOW READY. 


A MONTH of MADNESS 
By HAROLD VALLINGS, 


Author of “ A Parson at Bay,” “ The Transgression of 
Terence Clancy,” &c, 
In one vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A work of no small imaginative power and literary 
skill, The theme is set and sustained throughout with 
abundant cleverness, and the story, it is safe to say, will be 
read with a keen interest by every one who takes it up.” 

Scotsman, 


A NEW ANONYMOUS NOVEL. 


NOW READY. 


NOKRMANSTOWE. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 


THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 


NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


THE NINTH VOLUME, 


MILDRED ARKELL 


(68th Thousand), 
IS NOW READY. 


In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 3s, 6d. 
Edition, 2s, 6d, 


In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a plainer 
binding, 2s, 





To be followed at regular intervals by the other 
Stories in the Series, 


RicwArp Bentiey & Son, New Burlingtcn Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


HEART of OAK: a Three-Stranded 
Yarn. By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of “The 
Convict Ship.” 3 vols., 15s. net. __ _ (Oct. 1. 


SONS of BELIAL. By William 
WESTALL, Author of “Red Ryvington,” ‘Trust 
Money,” &c. 2 vois., 10s, net. 


’ 

THE PROFESSOR’S EXPERIMENT. 
By Mrs. HUNGERFORD, Author of “The Three 
Graces.”” 3 vols., 16s. net. 

“The book is written in Mrs. Hungerford’s lightest vein; it is full of 

high spirits.”"—Daily Chronicle. 

“ Beyond all doubt or question ‘ The Professor’s Experiment’ is one 

of the most mirthful and most wholesome books of the year. The 

author of this exhilarating story is + with the rare faculty of 
creating humorous dialogue that bristles with repartee and sparkles 

with bandinage....Such a fictional tonic cannot but be regarded as ‘a 

boon and a blessing to men’ by every novel-reader of a cheerful mind.” 


___ Darly Telegraph. 
LILITH. 





By George . MacDonald, 


Author of “‘ Phantastes.””_ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





THE IMPRESSIONS of AUREOLE: 


a Diary of To-Day. Choicely printed on blush-rose 
paper, and handsomely bound. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


DAGONET ABROAD. By George R. 


SIMS, Author of “ Mary Jane’s Memoirs,” &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 
“ Mr. Sims's book is fall of amusing things....What a sarcastic dog 
itis! The best praise one can bestow on a book of this class (and Mr. 
Sims's book deserves it) is, that though the themes are familiar, the 
treatment of them is lively and fiesh."—Daily News, 


THE KING in YELLOW. By Robert 


W. CHAMBERS. Long fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“Mr. Chambers richly deserves the good things that have been said 
about his literary work. No writer of short stories has struck a more 
original vein.”"— Morning Leader. 


CLARENCE. By Bret Harte. (A 
Companion Story to “‘A Waif of the Plains,” and 
“Susy.’’) With 8 Illustrations by A. JULE GOOD- 
MAN, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

“ As fine a bitof work as Bret Harte has ever done.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“ There is scarcely any author of our day who writes with such un- 
failing cleverness and so sustains his reputation as Mr. Bret Harte.... 

*Clarence’ is clear, strong stuff."—Pall Mail Gazette. 


NEW COLLECTED EDITION OF 
CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 


Messrs. Cuatto & Wixpvs have pleasure in announcing the publi, 
cation of an entirely New Edition of Cuantes Reape’s Novets, in 
Crown Svo Volumes, at Three Shillings and Sixpence each. This Series 
will be issued under the title of THE LIBRARY EDITION, and will 
consist of Seventeen Volumes, handsomely set in a specially cast long 
primer type of bold face, printed on a pleasant-feeling laid paper, 
and elegantly bound in cloth. The Volumes will be published 
Monthly in the following order :— 

1, PEG WOFFINGTON; and CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 

2. HARD CASH. [ Ready, 

3. THE CLOISTER and the HEARTH. With a Preface 

by Sir Watrer Besant. [ November, 

4, IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. _[ December. 

5. THE COURSE of TRUE LOVE NEVER DID RUN 

SMOOTH; and SINGLEHEART? and DOUBLE- 
FACE, [January, 1596. 
. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a THIEF; JACK of ALL 





a) 


TRADES; A HBRO and a MARTYR; and the 
WANDERING HEIR. [ February, 
7. LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. (March, 
8. THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. [ April, 
9. GRIFFITH GAUNT. { May. 
10, FOUL PLAY. [ June, 
11. PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACE. (July. 
12, A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. [ August. 
13. A SIMPLETON. [ September. 
14. A WOMAN-HATER. [ October, 


5. THE JILT, and OTHER STORIES; and GOOD 
STORIES of MEN and other ANIMALS, [ November. 


6. A PERILOUS SECRET. [ December. 
17. READIANA; and BIBLE STORIES. [January, 1897. 


= 


“CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
AT MARKET VALUE. Grant Allen. 
MR. JERVIS. By B.M. Croker. (sp. 28. 
OTHELLO'S OCCUPATION. By 


MARY ANDERSON, 

HONOUR of THIEVES. By C. J. 
CUTCLIFFE HYNE, 

RHODA ROBERTS: a Welsh Mining 
Story. By HARRY LINDSAY. 

A COUNTRY SWEETHEART. By 


DORA RUSSELL, 
IS HE the MAN? By W. Clark 


RUSSELL, 





Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


ACME LIBRARY.—"ew Volumes. 


1s,, paper ; 2s., cloth gilt. 


THE RED SPELL. 


By FRANCOIS GRIBBLE. 


“Mr. Gribble writes well, and has an eye for the picturesque 
in history.”—Glasgow Herald, 


FROM SHADOW to SUNLIGHT 


By the MARQUIS of LORNE. 


** An entertaining little book, which is never so charming 
and graceful as when it reflects the direct observations and 
personal feelings of its author.”—Daily Telegraph. 


MY JAPANESE WIFE. 


By CLIVE HOLLAND. 
Paper, 1s. 6d ; cioth, 2s. 


“A very pretty and pleasing little idyll of Japanese life. 
England bas seen a good deal of literature about Japan in 
the last year or two, but Mr. Holland’s graceful and delicate 
sketch ought to take a high place amongst it.” 

Glasgow Herald. 





Now reads.~INDIAN, ‘PROBLEMS. No, 2. 
INDIA’S 
SCIENTIFIC FRONTIER. 


Where is it? What is it? 


By Colonel H. B. HANNA. 
12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


** A piece of trenchant criticism, A powerfully written 
pamphlet, vigorous in style and strong both in facts and 
arguments.”’—Scotsman, 


** He writes with competent knowledge of his subject.” 
Saturday Heview, 


** A clever skit.’’ 


ALL EXPENSES PAID. 


2s, 6d. net. 


“Tt is long since we found so much pleasure in such 4 
brief effort as the modest little volume, styled ‘All Expenses 
Paid,’ has given us.”—Literary World, 


THE FORTUNE OF A 


SPENDTHRIFT; 
And other Items. 
By R. ANDOM and FRED HAREWOOD. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


** All are lightly, briskly, and pleasantly written.” 
Scotsman. 


HEINE ON SHAKESPEARE: 


A Translation of his Notes on 
Shakespeare’s Heroines. 


By IDA BENECKE. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


THE ALPS from END to END. 


By Sir WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY. 


With 100 Illustrations by A. D, McCormick. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


“A high place among these books of climbing which 
appeal to many who cannot climb, as well as to all who 
can, will be taken by the very pleasant volume ‘ The Alps 
from End to End,’ ”—Zimes. 

“‘There is, perhaps, not another living Alpinist—unless 
we except Mr. Coolidge, who contributes a valuable précis of 
the topography—who could have combined the requisite 
knowledge with physical capability for the task......Sir 
William Conway’s book is as vivid as it is charming...... Mr. 
McCormick’s iilastrations are, indeed, so vivid that many 
will be tempted to follow ‘ The Alps from End —— 4 

nara, 


[ Next week. 








ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & OO, 





London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 


14, PaxtiamMent STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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LITERATURE. 


The Story of Africa and its Explorers. By 
Dr. Robert Brown. Vol. IV.: Europe 
in Africa—Oolonies and the Colonists— 
The Scramble for an Empire—A Con- 
tinent under Companies. (Cassells.) 


Wirn this volume, which for general 
accuracy, thoroughness of treatment, and 
brilliant exposition stands fully on a level 
with the rest of the series, Dr. Brown 
rounds off his deservedly popular Story of 
Africa, In our notice of the previous issues 
(Acapemy, Sept. 29, 1894) a sufficiently 
detailed account was given of the scope and 
character of the work; and here it need 
only be added that, while the first three 
volumes deal mainly with the history of 
exploration in the stricter sense, the present 
volume is concerned almost exclusively with 
the European settlement of the continent. 
The work of exploration, prosecuted with 
extraordinary vigour and success during the 
last four decades, may be regarded as prac- 
tically complete. But the settlement, already 
begun by the Greeks and Romans(Cyrenaica, 
Mauritania), and, after an interruption of 
abouta millennium, resumed by theSpaniards 
and Portuguese four centuries ago, is still 
in progress. Hence a certain finality attaches 
to the volumes devoted to geographical re- 
search, whereas the present issue is merely 
the beginning of a far-off end. 

“Our story has ended,” remarks the author 
towards the close of the last chapter, ‘‘ but not 
that of Africa. It is, indeed, scarcely begun. 
For —_ the exploration of the great 
continent has been almost completed in its 
broad outlines, its exploitation is still to be 
completed. And when that will finish, or by 
whom, and amid what native wars and foreign 
broils, no man may venture to predict.” 


Meanwhile, the general reader will find 
here amply discussed, with an abundance 
of detail and reference to the best 
authorities, all important matters con- 
nected both with the early settlements and 
colonies on the seaboard and with the 
recent partition of the inland regions among 
the various European powers that took 
part in the Berlin International Congress 
of 1884-5, The fundamental distinction 
between the first occupations round the 
periphery and the later appropriations in 

© interior is constantly kept in view, 
whereby the treatment of a subject often 
involving many political and geographical 
entanglements gains much in clearness and 
accuracy. Thus, a forcible contrast is drawn 
between the bona fide pioneers, such as 
Speke, Livingstone, Barth, and Schwein- 
furth, and the sham explorers, such as 
Peters, Mizon, Monteil, and many other 








chauvinistic adventurers, here stigmatised 
as “political travellers,” who roam about 
as freelances 

‘in the interest of annexationists and conces- 
sionaires. Instead of taking, as Lord Rosebery 
has bewailed, his life and some preserved meats 
in his hand, this modern type of explorer dives 
into the wilderness, laden with flags and blank 
treaties, ready for the signatures of thirsty 
kings who love gin, but cannot write. The 
result has been trouble, suspicion, and heart- 
burning, unknown in the days when amateur 
diplomacy was never dreamt of by the Parks 
and Barths, Spekes and Livingstones, who 
would as soon have thought of distributing 
political pocket-handkerchiefs in return for 
concessions as of bartering Hamburg vintages 
for the African’s birthright.” 

Where all is good it is difficult to make 
a choice; but the early and late history 
of the Barbary States, culminating with 
the French conquest of Algiers, the Dutch- 
Huguenot settlement of the Cape, the 
general character of Portuguese colonisa- 
tion, the equivocal action of the Germans 
in Damaraland, the Camaroons, and Zan- 
zibar, and the expansion of the British 
power throughout South Central Africa, 
may be mentioned as subjects the treat- 
ment of which touches the high-water 
mark of excellence. Where plain speak- 
ing is required, Dr. Brown, untrammelled 
by the exigencies of diplomatic reserve, 
never hesitates to express himself in 
vigorous language, which, however, is in 
all cases justified by a truthful exposition 
of the facts. ‘Callous mendacity” and 
“crass stupidity” are the terms applied 
respectively to the German and British 
Foreign Offices, in connexion with Dr. 
Nachtigal’s roving commission to annex 
territory anywhere or anyhow along the 
West Coast. But then it is shown that 
deliberate misrepresentations regarding this 
business were made in Berlin and believed 
in London, despite the very plain object- 
lessons already given by the Damara and 
Namaqua annexations farther south. Else- 
where it is frankly stated that for years 
past France has had but one policy in 
Africa—that of ‘‘ pestering the English.” 
But this, again, is supported by a graphic 
account of the doings of Mizon and the 
other French “ political travellers” within 
the admitted sphere of British influence in 
the Niger basin. 

Dr. Brown is very hard on the Portu- 
guese, but not a whit more so than is 
warranted by their colonial administration, 
a curse at once to the natives and to Portugal 


itself, 

“The Portuguese have always been an ex- 
tremely pious, though not always a very moral, 
people; and their piety, minus any kind of 
morality, followed them to Africa, with the 
result that the religion has gone and the im- 
morality remains. The early conquerors were, 
however, followed by a long train of priests, 
amply supplied with funds for propagating the 
faith among the natives. These missionaries 
were chiefly Jesuits and Dominicans, who, 
until they fell a-quarrelling, were ready instru- 
ments to the hand of the civil and military 
authorities in reducing the natives to an abject 
condition of obedience. . . . A prohibitory 
tariff and a swarm of underpaid and naturally 
corrupt officials made good government and 
prosperity impossible. Add to this an"’absence 
of anything like enterprise and enlightenment 





among the older colonists, most of whom were 
dashed with native blood, or, if white, sunk 
into the slothful, apathetic ways of the people 
among whom they had settled, and the deca- 
dence of Portugal in Africa may be explained.” 


It is pleasanter to turn to some of the 

recent British acquisitions, where substantial 
successes, in both the material and the moral 
order, have already been achieved in the 
midst of utterly savage populations. In 
Nyassaland, absurdly renamed “ British 
Central Africa,” the resources of the country 
have been rapidly developed, especially 
since the suppression of slave raiding and 
trading. 
‘Coffee and other plantations are dotting a 
country harassed not long ago by savage tribes, 
and settlers are establishing themselves round 
almost every military post with a vigour not 
usual in those parts of Africa less fortunate in 
a healthy climate than the uplands of Nyassa- 
land. At Blantyre town lots even are being 
‘taken up.’ In addition to a fine church it 
possesses many brick buildings, including the 
Vice-Consulate, the offices of the collectors of 
the district, and several merchants’ houses. .. . 
Trading stations have been established as far as 
Lake Moero, and Australians are displaying a 
tendency to come to Nyassaland, instead of 
joining the discontented colonists in Paraguay. 
The Arabs, Mr. Johnston believes, are a waning 
power, and will soon cease to be a factor in the 
politics of that part of Central Africa, The 
pax Britannica is extending over all.” 


Still more surprising are the transforma. 

tions going on in Buluwayo, but yesterday 
the stronghold of Lobengula’s military 
despotism. Dr. Brown speaks with wise 
reserve on the merits of the question as 
between this “last of the Zulus” and the 
Chartered South Africa Company. But he 
is eloquent on the results of the conquest of 
Matabililand. 
“The capital is rising from its ashes, not in 
wattle and daub and filth, but in brick and 
timber. A newspaper in lithography has 
appeared, and a bank has begun business. 
Hotels have been built, and town lots, either 
for speculative purposes or for immediate use, 
are bringing good prices. The electric light 
and the telephone have been installed; water- 
works are promised; and Mr. Rhodes’s well- 
equipped residence has arisen on the site of 
Lobengula’s squalid kraal.” 

This volume is as richly illustrated as 
any of its forerunners, though some of the 
pictures are allowed to tell their own tale 
without any particular aid from the text. 
It is also supplied with a very welcome 
general index of the whole series, which is 
the next best thing to a separate index to 
each volume. In future editions, which 
cannot fail to be called for, a few mis- 
spellings and risky etymologies should be_ 
seen to. Thus Angra Pequeiia (Span.) 
should be Angra Pequena (Port.), and 
pequenino, diminutive of this pequeno, is the 
true source of our piccaninny, here wrongly 
traced to a Portuguese form picania, and 
by others to a Spanish pleonasm, pequesio 
nino. Sao Paolo de Loando should be Sio 
Paulo de Loanda. Bechuana should be divided 
Be-chuana not Bec-huana, as at p. 257; and 
Port Nolloth is spoken of (p. 264) as if it 
were in German territory, whereas it lies 
south of the Orange River, well within Cape 
Colony. It is proposed (note, p. 31) to 
extend the term Zu/u to all the south-east 
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coast tribes, in order to avoid using the 
decidedly objectionable “ Kafir.” But 
would it not be better to replace “ Zulu- 
Kafir” by ‘“‘ Zulu-Khosa,” Khosa being the 
legendary founder of nearly all the southern 
tribes, as Zulu is of those farther north ? 
Thus the national genealogies would not be 
confused, as they certainly are here: as, for 
instance, at p. 283, where the Pondos are 
called “ Zulus,” although they have their 
descent from Khosa’s brother Mpondo, 
supposed to have flourished towards the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 
A. H. Keane. 








Sentimental Studies and a Set of Village 
Tales. By Hubert Crackanthorpe. (Heine- 
mann.) 


Wreckage, Mr. Orackanthorpe’s first book of 
stories, was remarkable for its singular 
strength and directness of effect, its firm 
and vivid style, its freedom from super- 
fluousness. Its tragedies, often grimly 
humorous, were told with rare sureness of 
speech, an economy at once laconic and 
sufficient. It was an impersonal book, a 
sad and cheerless book, but it was not a 
mere piece of clever and squalid literature 
Mr. Crackanthorpe’s way of writing allowed 
us to feel the humanity in his themes. He 
chose no incidents, employed no phrases, 
for the sake of their misery and harshness : 
in a melancholy and painful book, there was 
yet no coarseness, no absorption in mere 
gloom, of the kind dear to “realism ” 
falsely so called. His stories bite and grip, 
they are fearless and uncompromising ; but 
they are full of beauty, the more beautiful 
for being free from all facile sentimentality 
and moralising, M. Sully Prudhomme, 
writing upon Maupassant’s death, has said : 
‘*Le romancier a-t-il le droit de tout dire au 
nom de l'art? La dissection publique des 
mcours est-elle par son objet, comme un cours 
d’anatomie et au méme titre, nécessairement 
chaste? La réponse n’est pas aussi aisée qu’il 
le semble a premiére vue.” 

In Mr. Crackanthorpe’s case the question is 
answered affirmatively: his analysis and 
description are sane, clean, and essentially 
innocent, though it is among sorrows and 
sins that he looks for a soul of beauty, a 
salt of pitying humour, a sense of human 
possibilities. His is work that calls for 
careful criticism, lest it be hastily confounded 
with that sheer nastiness and sordidness of 
which a clever style so often seeks to be 
thought a justification. There is plenty of 
distressing matter in it, but nothing of 
Aristotle’s papia: disgusting brutality, and 
tainting foulness. 

Sentimental Studies is in some waye & more 
ambitious attempt. The themes are much 
the same in character, but the treatment is 
more elaborate, less incisive, more spacious, 
less concise. There is not the same swift 
arresting force of narration, the same 
decision of outline secured by a few strong 
strokes. Mr. Crackanthorpe here surrenders 
himself to the fascination of describing 
character in long paragraphs of subtle 
analysis and reflection, and has fewer pas- 
sages of terse and succinct narrative. In 
his longest story, ‘A Commonplace Chap- 
ter,” there are pages of admirable analysis, 








which the story hardly succeeds in justify- 
ing. The chief acts and actors are truly 
“commonplace”: and Mr. Crackanthorpe’s 
patient and subtile exposition of their 
characters and emotions, while excellently 
thought out and phrased, is out of propor- 
tion to the interest of his actual story. 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill, writing upon Macaulay, 
observes : 

‘* Macaulay’s condescending clearness becomes 
at times very tedious. When we have once 
firmly grasped the fact that two and two make 
four, we do not care to be told that by the 
addition of two and two is composed the fourth 
numeral,” 


And we do not really the better comprehend 
this selfish, insincere, clever husband’s in- 
fidelity to his devoted, disillusioned wife, 
the tragedy of their common lives, by all 
this brilliance of analysis. They are ad- 
mirably described, but they do not live up 
to their descriptions: it is a sad and not 
unusual episode, with cunning dramatic 
touches here and there, but it leaves the 
reader little moved. Whole pages of the 
story would make an excellent essay, or 
sketch of character, rich in epigram and 
irony: as it is, they seem excessive, a waste 
of power. At the same time, the story has 
no lack of felicities ; it errs merely upon the 
side of over elaboration, a redundance of 
analytic pains bestowed upon not quite 
worthy material. Mr. Crackanthorpe has 
hardly told his communia, in this instance, 
proprie: his dramatic and pictorial power is 
overcome by his expository, so that the 
story does not quicken and kindle into life 
at any point, despite the fact that its every 
page is of a certain interest. The two 
following stories attain complete success, 
partly because they do not deal with char- 
acters and situations wholly ‘ common- 
place,” but possessing a spice of that 
strangeness and moving individuality which 
is among the most precious elements of 
narrative art. In one we have a quaint 
and innocent and wholesome friendship, or 
camaraderie, between a pleasant, healthy- 
minded youth and, singular as it may seem, 
a woman of thetown. The difficult situation 
is convincingly presented, charmingly and 
pathetically, with a restrained strength of 
hand: the two characters live and move, 
each without extravagance of idealism or of 
realism, friends in a natural and simple 
way, each deepened in character, wakened 
to a further sense of life, its possibilities of 
pleasure and pain, right and wrong. It 
is told quietly and firmly, with humour and 
insight. The other story is of a young man, 
@ parson, somewhat uncouth and awkward, 
and of long suppressed emotion hurrying 
him away through passion toward crime and 
sin. His sickly vehemence of passion is in 
fine contrast with the woman’s hysterical 
theatricality of sentiment, her cruel prudence 
and common sense, her essential ignobility 
of attitude, even in doing right. The sensi- 
tive, ardent, gauche young rector, prepared 
with Luther peccare fortiter, has his dignity 
in the midst of his absurdity and disordered 
desires. The next story, brief and rapid and 
vivid, is more in the manner of Wreckage : 
a@ man’s mistress, full of the lust of life, 
eager and reckless, hears sentence of sure 


death very shortly: she is doomed by con- | 


—_— — 





sumption. Her reception of the news is told 
in a painfully dramatic manner : her despair- 
ing, defiant snatches of speech, her nervous, 
angry gestureandaction. It isa pieceof tragio 
living, portrayed with a fierce intensity, a 
terse energy of realisation, which carry off 
and half ennoble the sordid horrorand pitiful 
vulgarity of the scene. The last ‘“‘senti- 
mental study,” also brief, is chiefly remark- 
able for the beauty of its descriptive 
passages. Mr. Crackanthorpe’s pictorial 
talent is among his best gifts, when, as 
here, it results in more than a dashing 
impressionism. The volume concludes with 
“a set of village tales” from Pyrenean 
France: at least three of them are miniature 
tragedies or tragi-comedies of perfect 
achievement, and all of them have merit; 
they are not unlike the Limousin sketches 
of the Abbé Roux. 

This is a singular book, alike in its 
excellences and defects. Mr. Crackan- 
thorpe has three great capacities: he is 
excellent in psychological analysis, in 
pictorial description, and in dramatic 
narrative. His danger would seem to lie 
in the temptation to let the analysis and the 
description run riot. In his longer work he 
has not yet attained to that sure sense of 
proportion which eveninferior French writers 
so often possess. Prolonged and minute 
refinement of analysis is justified only by 
some action upon the part of the character 
so analysed, upon which the analysis sheds 
light, and which really requires such illu- 
mination. Obviously, every human action 
may be analysed endlessly : a man’s reasons 
for writing a letter, taking a walk, going to 
the play, or for not doing so, are far from 
simple, though he be unconscious of it 
altogether. And there is a fascination in 
tracking acts back to their original motives. 
But art demands that the of the whole 
be considered, and not the immediate bril- 
liance of one part; and in Mr. Crackan- 
thorpe’s book there are long passages of 
quite singular brilliance, which we could 
wish away. No doubt “ sentimental studies,” 
by their very title, promise and require a 
certain degree of deliberate analysis; but 
not to the extent of devoting to it whole 
sections, in which the action, the positive 
play of sentiment, stands still, while the 
author makes subtile and careful investiga- 
tion into his creatures’ springs of conduct. 
It is this habit which denied dramatic success 
to Browning; and Arnold felt that his 
‘“* Empedocles ” was no true drama, because 
in it nothing was done. When, on the 
contrary, Mr. Crackanthorpe’s subtlety and 
carefulness of psychology are mixed with 
action, and expressed through gesture or 
speech and their interpretation, he is per- 
fectly and powerfully dramatic, as in the last 
pages of his Jn Cumberland, The seemingly 
stray and inconsequent thoughts of one in 
meditation; the significance of details in 
manner or surroundings; the part played 
in human drama by inanimate things; the 
sensible ways in which emotion finds outlet, 
often grotesque or crude—all this is rendered 
with a keen fidelity and intelligence by 
Mr. Orackanthorpe. He rarely mentions 
things, concrete and definite, without suc- 
cessful effect, nor fails to make clear their 





relations to the sentiment of his actors. As 
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yet, he has well handled only situations of 
some vivid directness, and characters of 
some strong individuality. The more com- 
plex and less dramatic scenes and interests 
are still somewhat tentatively treated. He 
is assuredly a master of the short story, 
who writes in vigorous and distinguished 
style, with mannerisms never distressing, if 
sometimes a little trying. The harmony 
and rhythm of the long story, the elaborate 
novel or romance, have not yet come to 
him; he has much of the insight that can 
conceive, but not the power that can create, 
an Emma Bovary or a Maggie Tulliver. 
The elements that go to the making of 
great creations are discernible in his present 
work, but they are not in proper fusion, 
roportion, combination. Yet surely few 
t books are so rich in rare excel- 
lencies: the dramatic instinct, the instinct 
of selection, the grasp of character. It is 
strong work, sometimes, as is natural, over 
violent and daring: it is very much alive 
and breathing, not a thing of artificiality 
and imitation. His concern for the positive 
play of life, for action and activity, save 
im from the wearisomeness of mere 
“psychology”; his concern for discernin 
motive, and the springs of sentiment cal 
conduct, save him from the rude force of 
mere ‘‘realism.” Beneath all the imper- 
sonality and unshrinking truth of his work, 
there is plentiful store of fine feeling and 
thought, of delight in life, reverence for its 
ter treasures, sympathy with its sorrows. 
t were unjust to class him with the writers, 
fashionable for a time, of sheer brute 
strength, despisers of emotion, votaries of 
the revolting in scene and character, whose 
choice phrases are like blows on the face. 
This is a book of much beauty, of much 
power, and of very great promise. Its 
faults are those of the artist, who works 
hard, and knows the pains of loyal effort, 
and is sure to overcome them. But while 
parts of it show more promise than achieve- 
ment, others are mature, satisfying, and not 
to be bettered. 
LionEL Jonnson. 








RENAN, TAINE, AND MICHELET, 


Les Maitres de Historie: Renan, Taine, 
Michelet. Par Gabriel Monod. (Paris: 
Calmann Lévy.) 

Many English readers who are not exclu- 

tively students of history will welcome this 

appreciation of three of the greatest French 
istorians, written, as it is, with a twofold 
authority. M. Monod’s own reputation as 
an historian entitles him to pronounce on 
the results of their very diverse methods. 

He has done s0, in his preface, lucidly and 

briefly : choosing, he tells ue, rather to show 

by sympathetic criticism what each man’s 
ideal was, how much he achieved, and why 
he was great, than to dwell on his short- 
comings, which time is sure to reveal, The 
function of the critic, he holds, is to explain 
the work, in the full logical sense of the 
word, aang wie it is, and showing 
how it came to be. For this the biography 
of the author is indispensable; and here 


——=, 


pose has been to reveal each min as he 
was: to let us watch him during his life’s 
work till we learn the character, the 
‘“‘manners” which made him, and then 
judge, if we will, of the books which are 
the outcome of the life. 

He is not blind to the faults of his heroes, 
though he is very kind to their virtues. 
He sees, for instance, that Michelet was the 
victim of a too vivid imagination; that 
Renan, naturally tolerant and optimistic, 
carried out the precept ‘Judge not” to 
excess; that Taine, to the last, never 
conquered the tendency, remarked in the 
brilliant student at the Ecole Normale, to 
impose upon the complexities of human 
nature the simple classifications and 
formulae dear to his logical mind, and to 
mistake the clearness of an argument for 
the sufficient proof of its justice. Noting 
their distinctive merits, he finds in Renan 
the critic among historians; in Taine, the 
man of science; in Michelet, the creator: 


‘*]1 est nécessaire d’écouter la lecon particuliére 
de chacun de ces trois maitres. Ils se com- 
plétent et se corrigent l'un l’autre. Si l'on 
craint, en se laissant séduire par les cétés 
ironiques et sceptiques du génie de Renan, de ne 
plus voir dans l'histoire qu’un jeu décevant 
d’apparences imaginaires, on écoutera la voix 
grave de Taine qui nous ordonne de croire 4 
la science et de découvrir sous les changeantes 
apparences la vérité positive et les lois im- 
muables de l‘univers; si ]’on craint, en suivant 
les austéres et durs enseignements de Taine, de 
rdre le sens et l’amour de Ja nature et des 
ommes, on apprendra de Michelet que dans 
la poursuite des vérités morales, il ne faut pas 
s’adresser 4 l’intelligence seule, mais aussi a 
Vimagination et au coeur ‘d’oii jaillissent les 
sources de la vie.’” 
In the confidential pages of the dedication, 
the writer owns to a shade more admiration 
for Renan, respect for Taine, affection for 
Michelet, though he claims—and the studies 
which follow justify the claim—that his 
sympathy with all three is equal. 

The essay on Renan, dated October, 1892, 
was written evidently while his loss was 
keenly felt. It is full of regret for the 
enchanting writer, the brilliant talker, the 
man of blameless life, who had looked death 
steadily in the face for many months, and 
died severely as a Stoic, working to the last. 
The sketch of Renan’s life is short, and 
rightly so; for there were few remarkable 
events in it after the crisis of 1845, and 
who would dare to compete with the Sou- 
venirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse? But it 
carries on the narrative through later years, 
and shows Renan in unexpected lights: for 
instance, as a candidate at two elections for 
the Legislative Chamber. His programme 
on one of these occasions was characteristic 
of the man: ‘‘ Pas de révolution, pas de 
guerre, progrés, liberté.” But his heart 
was given to learning, not to politics ; and 
the Collége de France was the scene of his 
activity during all his later life. We hear 
more of the philologist and the essayist than 
of the historian; but M. Monod will listen 
to no suggestion that Renan was careless 
about accuracy, or arbitrary in dealing with 
authorities. He wished ‘‘ veritatem dilexit” 





M. Monod has the advantage of having 
intimately acquainted with each of the | 
masters whom he reveres. His pur- 


to be his epitaph ; and it was his exceeding 
scrupulousness, we are told, that led him 


avowedly to offer fancies when facts were ' 


not attainable, and to suggest one or more 
of the ways in which things might have 
happened when he was sure that the truth 
was lost. In such cases, however, his in- 
comparable literary talent was apt to lead 
the reader, if not the writer himself, astray. 
The gift of seeing many sides of truth, 
combined with a passion for tracing delicate 
graduations from truth to error, like the 
changing hues on a pigeon’s neck, to use 
Renan’s own simile, is more valuable in 
imaginative literature than in history treated 
as a positive science. The special achieve- 
ment of Renan as an historian is that he 
included all religions, regarded merely as 
manifestations of the human mind, within 
the province of inquiry, unfettered by sub- 
mission to authority and dogma. While 
he strictly excluded the supernatural, he 
retained from his early devotion to Catholi- 
cism that sympathy with the religious habit 
of mind which enabled* him to write his 
beautiful studies of the founders and 
reformers of religions. The foundations 
of his vast philological erudition were 
laid at St. Sulpice; but the instrument 
destined for Biblical criticism in defence of 
revealed religion, was used with a very 
different motive, and applied to a far wider 
range of labour. Of the lasting value of 
his more recent work only experts in 
Semitic research can form an opinion. 
Most of us must be content, with M. 
Monod, to admire in him one of the 
greatest literary artists of France, and one 
of the most genial and engaging personalities 
of his time. 

Taine’s private history is much less known 
in this country—and, indeed, in his own— 
than Renan’s. The exceedingly able and 
interesting study of his life and works, 
which forms the second portion of this 
volume, is the more valuable on that 
account. It is constructed on Taine’s own 
scientific method, stated as follows : 

‘* La théorie favorite de Taine sur la gen¢se des 
grandshommes consiste 4 voir en eux des produits 
de la race, du moment et du milieu, et a déméler 
ensuite dans leur individualit¢ une faculté 
maitresse dont toutes les autres dépendent.”’ 
The national characteristics, in which he 
shared, are thus briefly summarised : 

‘« Tl est de la lignéa des meilleurs esprits frangais: 
ami des idées claires et pondérées, de la sim- 
plicité harmonieuse; eloquent, rationaliste et 
raisonneur, point sentimental, point mystique, 
mais solide, loyal et vrai; amoureux des formes 
et des couleurs.” 

The “moment” at which Taine’s career 
began was one of disillusion and despond- 
ency. In literature, romanticism was 
already on the decline. At the univer- 
sity, a narrow eclecticism, which directly 
discouraged originality of thought, was in 
the seat of authority—a state philosophy, 
such as one would hardly think possible 
nowadays, except in China, Taine’s aspira- 
tions for a distinguished university career 
coincided with a peculiarly unfortunate 
series of political events. After taking his 
bachelor’s degree, he entered the Kcole 
Normale, at the age of twenty, in 1848. 
Within three years the Republic, which 
had- aroused so much enthusiasm, had 
already ended in the fiasco of the 





Coup d’Etat. Every effort of the brilliant 
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scholar and thinker to obtain public 
recognition of his ability was met either 
with a direct rebuff, or with some 
change in the regulations for the appoint- 
ment of professors. Having to shift for 
himself, S very soon made his mark in 
literature, though he believed teaching to be 
his vocation ; and he was gratified in later 
years by his appointment to the professor- 
ship at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, in which 
capacity he wrote the lectures published as 
Philosophie del’ Art. But in literature, too, 
his career began by a conflict with estab- 
lished authority. His Philosophes francais 
dealt hard blows at the eclectic school. The 
Academy, which had crowned his essay on 
Livy at a competition, looked on the 
young author with stern disapproval when 
the book was published with a preface which 
adopted the most vigorous determinism of 
Spinoza, speaking of the human being as “a 
spiritual automaton.” For the next few 
years, associating chiefly with scientific men, 
but much also with artists, he produced book 
after book, article after article, with a 
sturdy independence and a logical acumen 
which soon won him a leading place among 
the new generation of thinkers—the realists, 
who succeeded to the romanticists. It was 
undoubtedly the logical faculty that pre- 
dominated in him. As a youth of twenty, 
after mastering several languages, he had 
planned out a course of scientific study 
which he carried out with the thoroughness 
of a specialist in every branch, merely as a 
preparation for his life’s work, which was 
to be the study of the psychology and the 
mental development of mankind, illustrated 
by the history of art, literature, and politics. 
A rigid determinist, unable to believe in 
the intervention of a God by special acts of 
volition, he never deviated from the system 
of which his chief philosophical work (De 
P Intelligence) is the exposition, and his 
critical and historical writings (Histoire de la 
Littérature anglaise, Philosophie de TV Art, 
Origines de la France contemporaine) are the 
illustrations. He had intended to crown 
his work with a treatise on the Will. He 
possessed the complete impartiality of a 
man of science. A man, to him, was a 
good or a bad specimen, according as he 
approximated closely or not to a given 


type. He would write with equal appre- 
ciation, to quote the instance given 
by M. Monod, of Benvenuto Cellini 


and of Bunyan, the typical man of 
the Italian Renaissance and the typical 
man of Northern Protestantism. It was 
only in his last work (Origines de la France 
contemporaine) that he wrote with an inter- 
ested purpose, hoping, as he said, to lay 
one stone of the road on which that un- 
happy country should one day walk re- 
deemed. With the welfare of France at 
heart, he gave vent to strong personal feel- 
ings of dislike to the men of the Revolu- 
tion and to Napoleon. Instead of calmly 
tracing the inevitable succession of events, 
and grouping facts for the induction of 
causes, he spoke of errors and crimes. 
He wrote as a physician, diagnosing the 
maladies from which France was suffering ; 
and he published his results with a candour 
that made him many enemies. His first 
volume shocked the admirers of the ancien 





régime; the next three gave offence to those 
who worshipped the Revolution ; while the 
two last found no favour with the partisans 
of the Empire. M. Monod himself con- 
siders that Taine painted the disasters of 
Francs in toc gloomy colours; and thinks 
that with all his love for France he did 
not understand her aright, and had little 
natural sympathy with her character and 
institutions. He had a greater admira- 
tin for the stability of institutions, the 
yradual reforms, the individualism and 
liberty of England, where, as he said, 
people mend their houses, instead of 
setting fire to them when they need 
repairs. He loved the English language 
and literature. His philosophy, too, was 
of the English type: of the school of Bain, 
Mill, and Spencer. Perhaps it is for 
that reason that we have paid it so little 
attention. 

The essay on Michelet is no less in- 
teresting. Though his books are full of 
youth and vitality, the man himself, be- 
longing to an older generation than Taine 
or Renan—the generation of the romantic 
movement, dead now for twenty years— 
cannot be so well known, except to the 
readers of the volumes of his Journal and 
Memoirs, which Mme. Michelet has pub- 
lished in recent years. His life, like Taine’s, 
was one of ceaseless industry; but less calm, 
more emotional by far. He was induced to 
write history by a passionate devotion to 
the forgotten dead. He would spend hours 
among the tombs at Pére-Lachaise. His 
religion, vague as it was, and grounded on 
sentiment rather than reasoning, embraced 
a strong belief in God and immortality. 
Resurrection —that was what history 
should be, he thought: a clothing of 
dry bones with living flesh and _ veri- 
table garments. It should be based, 
indeed, on the study of documents— 
there was never a more indefatigable ran- 
sacker of archives than Michelet — but 
inspired also by sympathy, imagination, 
affectionate intuition. He wrote well be- 
cause he loved well. ‘Toutes les grandes 
pensées viennent du cour” was a maxim 
of Vauvenargues, which he adopted. He 
looked on history as a great drama, in 
which the subject was the conflict between 
liberty and fate, and of which Christianity, 
the Reformation, the Revolution, marked the 
limits of successive acts. There could be 
no greater contrast than that of his treat- 
ment of the Revolution and Taine’s. Taine, 
as we have seen, while he appreciated in it 
the first application on a large scale of the 
moral sciences to human life, saw too clearly 
on what inadequate grounds those sciences 
then rested, with their a priori methods, 
their hasty, false deductions. ‘La reine 
légitime du monde et de l'avenir,” he 
wrote to a friend, “‘n’est pas ce qu’en 
1789 on nommait la raison: c'est ce 
qu’en 1878 on nomme la _ science,” 


Michelet, on the contrary, born in the) e ol, for t 
transaction of business which primarily in- 


days of the Revolution, could see nothing but 
its moral grandeur ; its philosophy was still 
to him the gospel which should regenerate 
the world; and in 1845, with the prospect 
of approaching troubles, he set himself to 
the task of writing its history with the 
fervour of an apostle. 





“ vrai dire,” says M. Monod, “et malgré 
les innombrables et minutieuses es sur 
lesquelles cet ouvrage est appuyé, ce n’est pas 
une histoire, c’est un poéme épique en sept 
volumes, dont le peuple est le héros, personnifié 
en Danton.” 
His masterpiece, in his critic’s opinion, is 
the earlier part of his History of France, the 
six volumes which deal with the middle 
ages. The treatment of the later centuries 
is more spasmodic, unequal, and prejudiced ; 
though portions of those volumes, for in- 
stance, which treat of the Renaissance and 
the period of the Reformation, are full of 
flashes of genius, which delight the lover 
of the picturesque, while they leave un. 
satisfied a reader who looks for a narrative 
of events. Michelet’s very numerous minor 
works—on education, morals, and natural 
history—are all brought into relation with 
his life; and the narrative of the life itself 
is full of charming personal details, which 
leave the impression of a delightful and 
affectionate nature. There is, too, some 
minute and excellent criticism of his style. 

But enough has been said to show 
that anyone who wishes to know more of 
any or all of these three great writers, will 
find in this book their faithful portraits, 
spoilt by no trivial gossip ; and withal good 
materials for criticism of the schools of 
serious thought in France, of which they 
were the leaders. 

CampsEtt Dopeson, 








Municipal Home Rule: a Study in Adminis- 
tration. By Frank J. Goodnow, Professor 
of Administrative Law in Columbia Col- 
lege. (Macmillans.) 


Tue present volume forms part of what is 
known as the Columbia University Bio- 
logical Series, and is of a somewhat more 
abstruse and technical character than the 
generality of works which reach us from the 
other side of the Atlantic. As a rule, 
American books seem to be more popular 
and more designed for the general reader 
than English ones of a similar nature ; but 
this is hardly the case with Prof. Goodnow’s 
treatise. 

A considerable portion of the present 
volume is devoted to details of municipal 
law in the United States, which will 
probably not be of much interest to English 
readers; but the opening and concluding 
chapters, in which the author treats of 
municipal government in general, and com- 
pares American with English and continental 
methods, are well worth careful study. — 

Prof. Goodnow points out that the original 
English idea of local government was to 
entrust large powers to municipalities, not 
merely Sor hs purposes, but also as being 
practically the representatives of the national 
authority in their respective districts. 

‘‘ The central government made as much use as 
possible of local officers, practically independent 
of all central administrative control, for the 


terested the state as a whole.” 


This system he regards as a bad one, and 
attributes many of the evils of American 
municipal government to the close following 
of earlier English models : 


‘‘ The exercise of these powers by local officers, 
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uncontrolled by any central administrative 
authority, ted in a complete lack of 


uniformity in methods, and ¢ extravagance 
and inefficiency. Each locality, further moved 
by its own selfish ends, administered the law 
in such a way that its interests alone were 
considered, and the interests of the state asa 
whole, and society in general, were almost com- 
pletely disregarded.” 

Our author is, perhaps, a little too much 
influenced by the circumstances of his own 
country, when he attributes the corruption 
of the English unreformed corporations 
mainly to the intrusion of national politics : 


“Just so soon as the narrow, self-electing 
municipal council had been develo out of 
the broad and democratic municipal organisa- 
tion originally to be found in England, this 
narrow council was seized upon first by the 
Crown, and afterwards by the nobles, as a 
means of increasing their influence in Par- 
liament, many of whose members were elected 
by the city corporations. This was done first 
by the Tudors, to further the interests of 
the great religious reformation which they 
had so much at heart; afterwards by the 
Stuarts in their struggles with the consti- 
tutional party; and, finally, by the nobles, 
after the revolution of 1688, both in their 
struggles with the Crown and with each other, 
as represented in the great political parties of 
the eighteenth and early part of the nineteenth 
centuries. From the time that it was seen 
that municipal corporations could be used as 
awns in the game of national politics, they 
ost both their importance as administrative 
institutions, and almost all their powers of local 
self-government.” 


Most of these statements are, no doubt, 
true enough; but the general impressions 
conveyed, especially by the last sentence of 
the above extract, is certainly somewhat 
exaggerated. In fact, in some ways it may 
be said that national politics have played a 
larger part in municipal affairs since the 
reform of the corporations than before. 

Prof. Goodnow shows how the tendency 
of modern English legislation has been to 
define with precision the respective spheres 
of local and imperial action, and while 
centralising all branches of administration 
which are of interest to the state at large, 
to bestow large powers of self-govern- 
ment in local matters. On the continent 
of Europe, though the antecedent circum- 
stances were different, we may observe a 
similar result. In most continental countries, 
as our author says: 


“The origin of local self-government is to be 
found in the old feudal idea, which was always 
stronger upon the continent than in England, 
of the autonomous rights of the various local 
communities or corporations. These local cor- 
a indeed, lost most of their powers, 

th in France and in Germany, asa result of 
the centralisation of the administration, which 
was accomplished iu the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries; but when, after the French 
Revolution, the idea of local self-government 
began again to have an influence, there were 
very generally incorporated into the municipal 
a acts which were then adopted, 
and also into those which have been adopted 
since, two most important principles, one of 
Which certainly has its origin in the old idea 
of feudal local autonomy. This was the 
Pmeiple, that municipal corporations were to 
ave a sphere of action in which they were to 


may sound almost paradoxical to those who 
have been accustomed to regard the French 
Revolution as having introduced a system 
of the most rigorous centralisation in every 
department of government; but there is 
much exaggeration in the current notions 
on this point. It is quite true, as Prof. 
Goodnow says, that the old French 
monarchy went to great lengths in this 
direction, and that since the Revolution, 
while there has undeniably been much—in 
fact, too much—centralisation, there have 
not been wanting signs of the reverse 
tendency. America has in the department 
of municipal law, as in some other respects, 
adhered to old English precedents which 
have become obsolete in the mother country, 
as was noticed by Mr. Freeman. The 
result has been a very confused and almost 
chaotic state of affairs, the evils of which 
are forcibly exposed by our author. 
We seem to witness a curious combina- 
tion of the apparently opposite faults 
of too much and too little external control, 
We must remember that all these matters 
belong in the United States to the sphere 
of state and not of federal legislation ; and 
to this fact much of the absence of uniform 
principle may be ascribed. The states, on 
the one hand, often assign to municipalities 
— which might seem more properly to 

elong to the central authority; and, on 
the other hand, the legislatures frequently 
interfere in the most capricious manner in 
the purely local affairs of corporations. 


‘‘This interference on the part of the legis- 
lature has been due to its failure, excusable for 
the reasons that have been pointed out, and 
perfectly natural, from the historical point of 
view, to distinguish a sphere of local municipal 
action among the many duties which have 
been imposed upon the municipality by the 
American law, and the attempts to stop such 
legislative interference by constitutional re- 
striction of the power of special legislation 
have very largely failed.” 


Prof. Goodnow has the courage to risk 
being denounced as unpatriotic, by recom- 
mending his countrymen to copy the pre- 
cedent set by England in defining the proper 
sphere of local government. 


‘‘Her example should encourage us to follow 
in her footsteps. For nowhere else, it may be 
said, is municipal government at the present 
time more successfully administered, and no- 
where else are the tasks it has taken upon itself 
to perform of greater magnitude.” 


R. Seymour Lone, 








NEW NOVELS. 

The Heart of Life. By W.H.Mallock. In 
3 vols. (Chapman « Hall.) 

A Magnificent Young Man. By John Strange 
Winter. (White.) 

Lyre and Lancet. A Study in Scones. By 
F. Anstey. (Smith, Elder & Co ) 

The Little Huguenot. By Max Pemberton. 
(Cassells.) 


Holdenhurst Hail, 


By Walter Bloomfield. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 





act, largely free from all central control.” 
Some of the expressions in this paragraph | 


Dorothy Saddington. 
“The Nausicaa.” 


By the Author of 
(Skeffington.) 





White Turrets. 
(Chambers. ) 


From Shadow to Sunshine. By the Marquis 
of Lorne. (Archibald Constable.) 


READERS may approve or disapprove of 
Mr. Mallock’s novels, but very few people, 
I should think, have failed to find them 
entertaining; and there are those to 
whom they are specially attractive in 
virtue of their intellectual arriére pensée— 
of the fact that their author is always, 
to use a colloquialism, driving at some- 
thing. In both these respects Zhe Heart 
of Life differs from its predecessors. 
That it contains some very entertaining 
passages, is not to be denied; but, as a 
whole, it drags, suggesting the idea that it 
was written from hand to mouth, in a suc- 
cession of moods, some of which were not 
happy ones. I can remember nothing from 
Mr. Mallock’s pen so laboured, so inorganic, 
and, considered as narrative, so incoherent 
as the present story, with its enigmatic and 
pointless title. So far as the other matter 
is concerned, it is quite obvious that here, 
as elsewhere, the writer is driving at some- 
thing ; but it is difficult even to guess what 
that something is. There are, as were to 
be expected, certain sparkling anti-Socialist 
——- having become the King 

harles’s head which Mr. Mallock cannot 
keep out of the memorial—but no one can 
think that they provide the novel with its 
ratson d’étre. It is, on the face of it, more 
probable that the book is in‘ended as a 
savage satire upon the movement for 
driving from public life men whose private 
morals are not what they ought to be; 
but one can hardly imagine that Mr 
Mallock, who has a sense of humour and 
proportion, should laboriously elaborate 
so trivial a motif through nearly 900 well- 
filled pages. If, however, this be the pur- 
pose of the novel, it can only be said that 
the satire is both heavy-handed and in- 
effective. The writer has done his best to 
make Canon Bulman—the leader of the 
movement—as repellent as could be, and 
in a way he has succeeded. But the un- 
leasant impression is produced rather by 
innuendo than by dramatic presentation ; 
for though the Canon is a snob and a little 
bit of a humbug, he does nothing, until the 
end of the third volume, which forbids us 
to regard him as in the main a good rather 
than a bad man. As for the incident just 
alluded to, which Mr. Mallock treats in his 
most unsavoury manner, ordinary charity 
will urge the plea that the unpremeditated 
moral lapse of a man who knows himself 
enniless, and who pulls himself together 
. the wine to which he is habitually a 
stranger, can hardly be reckoned among 
the most damnable or unpardonable of 
sins. But if Canon Bulman is imper- 
fectly rendered, what shall we say of Dr. 
Clitheroe, the delightful, kindly creature who 
in a moment reveals himself as a swindler 
who has involved his nearest friends, and 
even his own mother, in hopeless ruin? 
Mr. Mallock does not even attempt to give 
him a semblance of credibility: he just 
throws him at us, and bids us make what 
we can of him. After this astounding 
“translation” of Dr. Clitheroe, the simple 


By Mrs. Molesworth. 
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snuffing-out of the Countess Shimna, which 
might have been regarded as felony without 
benefit of clergy, seems nothing more than 
a trivial misdemeanour. The other char- 
acters count for little; the incidents count 
for less ; and there can be no possible doubt 
that The Heart of Life takes a conspicuous 
place among the failures of clever men. 


John Strange Winter always writes with 
agreeable vivacity, even when she grapples 
with so solemn a theme as the soul of a 
bishop. And when a writer is vivacious in 
the right sort of way, we are not seriously 
troubled by the absence of probability ; 
but the improbabilities of 4 Magnificent 
Young Man are really a little too reck- 
less. Godfrey Bladensbrook is repre- 
sented as being not only magnificent, 
but almost reprehensibly sane; yet for 
no intelligible reason whatsoever he chooses 
to call himself William Smith, thereby sub- 
jecting his young wife to the most injurious 
of all suspicions, and himself to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment on a charge of vulgar 
pilfering which, according to John Strange 
Winter—though this point is rather ob- 
scure—would have collapsed had he simply 
given his true name and address. All this 
is rather wild: indeed, it is very wild; but 
when the wildness is at its wildest, John 
Strange Winter’s bright breezy manner 
carries us through ; and the story, up to that 
railway accident in the tunnel which begins 
the complications, is as good as anything 
that the author has ever done. The three 
Dangerfield children are delightful, and the 
boy Godfrey, though a terrible prig, is a 
juvenile Bayard as well. 


The people who did not read Lyre and 
Lancet in the columns of Punch, but who 
become acquainted with it in its complete 
form, are people to be envied, for it is 
too perfect a dramatic organism to be dis- 
membered without injury. In one or two 
of his most popular books Mr. Anstey has 
resorted very successfully to the aid of 
fantastic extravaganza; but Lyre and Lancet 
is pure comedy, with just a sufficient soupcon 
of fare to give the required quality of 
flavour. The scenes at the country house 
where, by a series of misunderstandings, 
the young veterinary surgeon appears as 
a guest in the drawing-room and at the 
dining-table, while the fashionable minor 
poet has to endure the hospitality of the 
servants’ hall, are deliciously imagined ; 
and, as usual, the details of the workmanship 
do full justice to the whimsical conception. 
Lyre and Lancet is certainly one of the most 
laughable books of the decade, as no book 
could well fail to be which showed Mr. 
Anstey at his best. 


It is not in human nature that a clever 
man should like to be credited with only 
one endowment. Sir Frederick Leighton, 
who can do so many things excellently, 
‘paints too, I believe”; and Zhe Little 
Lluguenot proves conclusively that Mr. Max 
Pemberton’s art is equal to something more 
than such delightful impossibilities of ro- 
mance as Zhe Jron Pirate and The Impregnable 
City. The Little Huguenot has for its back- 
ground the France of Louis XV.; but 
though the scene of our fine piece of 
dramatic action is the royal chateau at 





Fontainebleu, we are, for the most part, in 
the silence of the far-off woodlands where 
Gabrielle de Vernet reigns as queen in her 
little kingdom. How Paul de Guyon brings 
to Gabrielle the king’s shameful message ; 
how it was answered and what came of the 
answer; how the little Huguenot, for de 
Guyon’s dear sake, bearded the royal tiger 
in his lair; and how fateful journeys ended 
in lovers’ meetings, must be learned from 
Mr. Max Pemberton’s own pages, and it is 
pleasant learning. One does not often 
— a prettier historical novelette than 
this. 


Mr. Bloomfield has dedicated Holden- 
hurst Hall to Prince Frederick Duleep 
Singh, on the ground that his Highness is 
‘‘ interested in all that pertains to Suffolk.” 
The reader, therefore, expects a novel full 
of East Anglian local colour; but, save for 
a good number of references to Bury St. 
Edmunds, Mr. Bloomfield might as well 
have written for people “ interested in all 
that pertains to” Lancashire, Warwick- 
shire, or Cornwall, or, for that matter, 
New York, of which he has much more to 
say than of Suffolk. Holdenhurst Hall is a 
wild, rambling, shapeless novel, which con- 
tains a buried treasure, a seduction, a 
suicide, a vigorous family quarrel, a thin 
love affair, and a small sprinkling of gram- 
matical errors, of which the question, 
‘‘ Where is my aunt and Connie?” is a 
characteristic example. The book is so 
very early Victorian, both in matter and 
manner, that one feels it ought to have 
been written, if written at all, fifty years 
ago. In 1895 it has rather a belated look. 


The novel just noticed is a specimen 
of ordinary average amateurishness; but 
Dorothy Saddington is amateurishness in 
excelsis, To subject it to elaborate criticism, 
or indeed to criticism of any kind, would 
be a waste of time and space. It is a 
pity that injudicious friends or reviewers 
should encourage the author in the perform- 
ance of tasks for which she has really no 
single qualification. 

Mrs. Molesworth’s novels for mature 
readers have not—and could not be ex- 
pected to have—the unique charm of her 
stories for children ; but they are so refined, 
so restful, they have such truth and delicacy 
of touch, and are so free from glare and 
glitter, that to come to one of them from 
any half-dozen of average contemporary 
novels is an unspeakable relief. In White 
Turrets there is more than a mere sugges- 
tion of a purpose; for the story of Winifred 
Maryon is evidently intended as a warning 
to the girls who, stirred by the great 
thought of feminine independence, turn 
their backs upon obvious duties to search 
for ‘‘a career.” Winifred and her two less 
ambitious sisters are very skilfully painted ; 
and the same may be said of Bertha 
Norreys who, half against her will, is 
forced by Winifred to play the part of 
guide, philosopher, and friend. The weak 
point in the book is the family ghost. It 
is unconvincing, as contemporary ghosts are 
so apt to be; and its intervention, to bring 
the wayward girl to a sense of her duty, is 
too far-fetched and mechanical to be worthy 


of so fine an artist as Mrs. Molesworth. 





The uis of Lorne appears utterly 
unable to tell a story, and in From Shadow 
to Sunlight there is nothing that can be 
called a story to be told ; so as narrative the 
small book is hardly satisfactory. Nor has 
it any other attractions to compensate for 
this grave deficiency ; for, though the char. 
acters who pop in and out of the pages talk 
‘“‘like a book,” the book which they talk 
like is terribly dull and stilted. It is 
strange that the Marquis, who has both 
intelligence and ability, should misunder- 
> 80 seriously his own gifts and limita. 

ons. 

James Asuorort Nosix. 








SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


My Only Child. By Edmund James Mills. 
(Archibald Constable.) Believing not unwisely 
that of all monuments which are built by man 
the most imperishable is the one constructed of 
paper and print, Mr. Mills has set up for 
love of his lost child a memorial in the shape 
of a volume of very touching verses. In 
harping — oue string there is naturally a 
danger of becoming monotonous ; and it might 
be expected that the author of My Only Child 
would cause a feeling of weariness in his 
readers, by devoting one hundred and forty 
pages to the recital of his loss. It is one of 
the triumphs of Mr. Mills that he has deceived 
expectation. But before we go any further it 
would be well to quote four of the tender 
verses in which the reason of this volume is 
explained : 
** Marble will melt away, 

Leaf at the frost decay, 

Father’s heart cease to beat ; 

Where then your memory, sweet ? 


** Better than any stone, 
Better than heart my own, 
Better than leaf that fades, 
This is my little maid’s. 


** All must die soon, I see, 
Save love and le; 
Therefore my builded song 
Surely will last for long. 


** Thus, when my day is o’er, 
And we have met once more, 
Others will keep your name 
Fresh as when first you came.’”’ 


Few enterprises are more beset by difficulties 
than those which are connected with the publi- 
cation of great sorrows in prose or in verse. 
Some writers are too tearful, and at last fatigue 
the sympathy of onlookers by tke facility of 
their weeping; others of a prouder nature, 
shrinking from the too close approach of 
strangers, offend by using the other extreme, 
the extreme of frigidity. To discover the 
proper limits of both revelation and reticence, 
that is the hard task for those who record their 

in in books. In our opinion Mr. Mills has 
ween the golden mean, and we feel sure that 
all readers of My Only Child will be quick to 
observe with how much dignity the sorrow is 
expressed. It is not everybody that can 
lament without becoming lachrymose. in 
another respect Mr. Mills has been wise: he 
has not chosen any one particular form of verse 
as the sole vehicle for his emotion. Of late it 
has been fashionable to mourn in sequences of 
sonnets; but Mr. Mills evidently has no liking 
for cutting up his grief into definite sections. 
This book contains many beautiful thoughts, 
and the task of a reviewer desirous of quoting 
is light. Here is the concluding part of 5 
sonnet, the beginning of which questions 
whether it can be true that when the body dies 
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the soul, after taking rest, returns to the old 
abode on earth: ‘ 
‘* If this be so, my child, my sweet-my-sweet, 
ae left the secret doors of late, 
And, ed on light wings, lit here alone ; 
Whence I perchance the little maid may meet 
—— all heedless at my very gate, 
And pass her by unknown, unknown, un- 
known.” 
“Touch me,” though it would gain by a 
— of shortening, is a poem which it must 
elight Mr. Mills to have written, and surely 
it will ap with force to all who have lost 
those e dear to them by the wonderful 
activities of love. We give the first two stanzas 
and the last : 
“* Where are thou gone, my sweet ? 
I call thee, sad and slow. 
Why is the time made long for us to meet ? 


Yearning I go. 
Touch me, and I shall know, 
‘*T ask the leaves, the flowers, 
Whence their new grace and glee ; 
Who tendeth them against the wind, the 
showers, 
Guid eth the bee: 
Touch me, and I shall see. 
e * - 


‘* Touch me, and I shall know 
That sea, and land, and air, 
Bring ever my lost love to me ; and so, 


Live like a prayer: 
Certain thou wilt be there.” 
It remains to add that several of the poems 
in My Only Child brightly and musically record 
some of the pretty acts of the little maid whose 
departure begot thie book. 


Songs and Other Verses. By Dollie Radford. 
(John Lane.) If all books were as pleasant as 
Mrs. Radford’s Songs and Other Verses, the critic 
might find this as much a land of milk and 
honey as of old Canaan was fabled to be. This 
sequel of A Light Load has all the virtues 
which made the eariier volume one to be 
enjoyed ; but unfortunately Mrs. Radford has 
admitted into her choicest company several sets 
of verses which are out of harmony with the 
worthier group. The songs that tell of house- 
hold happiness, of brave hearts, of the music 
made by such tuneful instruments as the patter- 
ing feet of children, of babies preparing for a 
voyage in the dark of the night, are sweet 
hearing indeed for all those to whom the 
interchange between wife and husband 
of domestic purity still means the very 
best of daily life. In these short flights 
of melody Mrs. Radford is at the top of 
her power to give delight. It has been urged 
against her that the songs of her singing are 
slender. Well, the same might with truth be 
said of Horace, who tells you exquisitely that a 
Roman gentleman would sometimes p Sree 4 
midnight excursion against the boar in prefer- 
ence to the comforts resident in his spouse. Is 
not that slight? Or he relates the disinclination 
for games in a youth taken captive by the graces 
of some notorious flirt. Is not this slight ? 
He redeems the unimportance of the episode by 
the treatment of genius. Mrs. Radford may 
not possess genius, but she has talents quite 
sufficient for ennobling a small theme by the 
excellence of her management. Instead of 
grumbling at the simplicity of Mrs. Radford’s 
Muse, certain critics would be better employed 
in giving thanks for her abstention from the 
tortuosities and elongations which of late have 

shouted into notice by the hoarse throats 
of unthinking partizans. Or they might (though 
the effort would doubtless be vain) attempt to 
compose verses as good as those which follow: 

** My lover's lute has golden strings, 

Bright as the ht in the air, 
My lover touches them and sings 
His happy music everywhere. 





‘* My lover's eyes see very far, 
Through the great toiling in the street, 
To where the sea and mountains are, 
And all the land lies still and sweet. 


as me lips are very kind, 
e smiles on all who pass him by, 
And all who pars him, leave behind 
A greeting, with a smile or cigh. 
** My lover’s heart, ah, none may say 
How tenderly it beats for me, 
And, if I took my love away, 
How silent all its song would be.” 


Or these : 

‘* The little songs which come and go, 
In tender measures, to and fro, 
Whene’er the day brings you to me, 
Keep my heart full of n-elody. 

‘¢ But on my lute I strive in vain 
To play the music o’er again, 
And you, dear love, will never know 
The little songs which come and go.”’ 


How much of a pity it seems that, in a volume 
otherwise so womanly with all that is whole- 
some in woman, Mrs. Radford should have 
rhymed on her declension into the smoking of 
cigarettes ! 

The Viol of Love, and Other Poems. By 
Charles Newton- Robinson. (John Lane.) 
Figuratively speaking, Mr. Newton-Robinson 
comes to us d in purple and fine linen. 
The Viol of Love has had lavished upon it all 
that the skill of designer, of printer, of binder 
could effect. So much for the outside ; but the 
inside? Well, the author, without approach- 
ing absolute perfection in any one poem, has 
certainly managed to prove that he has more 
qualifications for the writing of verse than have 
nine out of ten of those who string rhymes 
together, full of faith in the exceeding beauty 
of their work. Among Mr. Newton-Robinson’s 
possessions is imagination. He has also an 
ear for music, which, however, occasion- 
ally plays him false. What the author 
does not possess is a marked individu- 
ality of his own; but in a first book it 
would be ungenerous to make too much capital 
out of this deficiency in the poet. Nota few 
writers who have begun by imitating have 
ended by becoming strikingly original. We 
wish the author of The Viol of Lovea fortune as 
kind, advising him, as first steps towards a finer 
position, to beware of compound adjectives and 
notes of exclamation. For the most part the 
translations in this volume are rendered ina 
way to command admiration, though Villon is 
made to suffer. Horace escapes unspoiled. 
We quote the poem to which Mr. Newton- 
Robinson accords pride of place: it is entitled 
**The Songs to the Viol” : 

** Songs, like dreaming chrysalids, 
When the fateful heart-fire bide, 
At the bursting of the rose, 

Loose their prisoned embryos ! 
Large in passionate surprise 

Flame the splendour-weaving eyes ! 
Wide in sun-warm rapture spread, 
Moisture-welded wings unwed, 
Ardent in the noon to dare 
Pulsings of the vagrant air, 

And eager to be full unfurled 

For the exploring of the world ! 


Thou, sweet mutic’s last adept ! 
Viol, whom Love’s bow hath swept ! 
Viol, whom no meaner hand 

Ever lifted, ever spanned ! 

Songs new-born, to thee we come, 

In our first flight, faltering, dumb ; 
Yet Love’s children! Let our wings 
Only lightly brush thy strings, 
Wake the chords, and we shall hear 
Music mute for loveless ear, 

And drink of that aole fount, in truth, 
Pregnant of eternal youth ; 

Yet, adolescent in an hour, 

Keep for ever childhood’s flower!” 


‘| Henry Martyn. 


It would be unjust not to call attention to 
Mr. Laurence Housman’s exquisite designs. 


Sonnets and Songs. By M. W. Findlater. 
(David Nutt.) Mr. Findlater is not quite 
scrupulous enough : he takes a liberty when he 
calls a fragment of verse that happens to con- 
tain fourteen lines a sonnet. We are willing 
to admit that there are a few genuine sonnets 
in his little book, but for the most part it would 
be almost as correct to call some of these 
pieces odes. So much by way of complaint. 
We trust that Mr. Findlater will forgive so 
short a grumbling, and will put it down to 

rinciple, not to spleen. The mark of ability 
is to be detected upon most of the poems in 
his book; and sometimes a quite uncommon 
effect is produced. In the last two lines of 
“The Grave” the sense of conviction is well 
rendered by means of the repetition : 


‘*O grave! O grave !—when next the spring comes 


here 
Thy turf shall waken as the blue days pass 
To buds and bells, and blades of springing 


Tass, 

Whose life is from the earth that now is secre. 

But the sweet haste of the revolving year 
Brings not my love to me—with buds and 


grass. 
The form that held the soul I loved, alas ! 
Is dust in dust—and will not reappear. 


** © faithless heart! Dumb witnessos, they tell 

Of the great certainty that satisfies— 

Life cannot end, so love knows no farewell. 
At last, one day—that comes like spring's 

surprise 

To winter earth—the soul—above the swell 

Of —— dismay, shall rise—shall rise—shall 
e. 


Among the songs we have found many musical 
lines and poetical images, though it occasion- 
ally happens that Mr. Findlater’s ear passes 
flaws which cannot fail to offend the sensitive. 
NorMAN GALE. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Epwarp ARNOLD will publish in the 
autumn the Diaries of George Howard, seventh 
earl of Carlisle, the Whig statesman of the 
middle of the century, who is best known in 
history as having been twice Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. The diaries cover the period from 
1843 to his death in 1864, and contain frequent 
allusions to most of the political, literary, and 
social personages of the time. They have been 
edited by Viscount Morpeth. 


Mr. Joun MurRRAY announces a new Life 
of Bishop Heber, by the Rev. Dr. George 
Smith, the biographer of William Carey and 
t will contain some letters 
and verses not hitherto published, and will be 
illustrated with a portrait, maps, and other 
illustrations. 

Messrs. LonoMans & Co. have in the press 
a new book by Dean Farrar, entitled Gathering 
Clouds: a tale of the days of St. Chrysostom, 
It is to some extent a continuation of Darkness 
and Dawn, and, like that, it will be published 
in two volumes. 


Messrs. Hopper & STOUGHTON announce 
two new books by the Rev. John Watson, of 
Liverpool, author of ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush.” One of these, entitled The Days of 
Auld Lang Syne, will be published under the 
pseudonym of Ian Maclaren, by which he 
became famous; the other is Zhe Upper Room, 
to appear in a new series of ‘ Little Books on 
Religion,” edited by Dr. Robertson Nicol. 

Mr. G. J. Hotyoaxe has written a manual 
for advocates and agitators—who have had no 
manual hitherto—which will be published 
shortly by Mr. Fisher Unwin, under the title 





of Public Speaking and Debate. The book deals 
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not only with the art but with the ethics of 
oratory and controversy. 

Messrs. James Nispet & Co. will shortly 
issue a book entitled The Experiences of a 
Russian Reformer, by Mr. Jaakoff Prelooker, 
the originator of a religious society founded 
twelve years ago in Odessa, under the title of 
the ‘“‘ New Israel,” with the view of uniting 
the Reformed Jews and the Russian Dissenters— 
Stundists and others. 

Miss Ruopa Broveuton'’s new novel, 
“Scylla or Charybdis?” which has been 
running in Z'emple Bar, will be published in a 
single volume, b Messrs. Richard Bentley & 
Son, in the middle of next week. 

MeEssrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER 
will shortly issue a new book by Miss Maggie 
Swan, entitled Life’s Blindfold Game. 


Tuz Tower Publishing Company will 


publish next week a new adventure story, | P® 


entitled Sibyl Falcon, by Mr. Edgar Jepson, 
the scene of which is laid in the West Indies. 


THE Roxburghe Press will issue almost 
immediately A Sextet of Singers, or Songs of 
Six, by George Barlow, J. A. Blaikie, 
**Paganus” (L. Cranmer Byng), Vincent 
O’Sallivan, Walter Herries Pollock, and Sidney 
R. Thompson. 


THE next volume of the ‘ Canterbury Poets ” 
will be Songs and Ballads of Sport and Pastime, 
with an introduction by Mr. W. W. Tomlinson. 
Besides many old anonymous ballads, the 
anthology includes examples of Isaac Walton, 
Walter Scott, and Charles Kingsley, and also 
from such contemporary poets as Roden Noel, 
Andrew Lang, Norman Gale, and William 
Sharp. 

Mr. Exuior Srock announces that Mr. 
Augustine Birrell’s works are to be brought 
out in a cheap and uniform edition at half-a- 
crown each. The first volume, Lssays about 
Men, Women, and Books, will be issued immedi- 
ately. The same house has nearly ready a new 
fairy romance, entitled Carl Winter's Dream, by 
Paul Biittmann. 


Mr. ANDREW MELROSE will publish shortly 
a volume of children’s verse by Mr. Horace 
Groser, entitled Little Folks’ Land, with a 
frontispiece and title-page designed by Mr. 
Charles Robinson ; an illustrated volume on the 
history of our colonial possessions, entitled 
The Making of the Empire; and also a volume 
dealing with the work and exploits of the early 
navigators, entitled Out with the Old Voyagers, 
by Mr. Horace G. Groser. 


In addition to the theological works men- 
tioned in the AcaADEMY of last week, the 
Clarendon Press will also publish shortly a 
revised edition of Notes on Genesis, by the Rev. 
G, J. Spurrell. 


THe Sunday-school Union will publish 
immediately an entirely new Life of Christ, 
written in simple, picturesque language for 
children, entitled Gentle Jesus, by Helen E. 
Jackson, with a frontispiece by Charles Robin- 
son, and numerous full-page illustrations by 
W. 8. Stacey ; and also another volume of the 
** Daring Deeds” series, by Mr. Frank Mun- 
dell, entitled Stories of the Royal Humane 
Society. 

Tus Church of England Temperance Society 
announce the completion of their Church Tem- 
perance Hymnal, the juvenile portion of which 
has already appeared. The aim of the com- 
mittee has been to provide a collection of 
familiar temperance hymns and songs, with the 
addition of some original melodies and recent 
productions which have not hitherto appeared 
in any temperance hymn book. 


Tus Church of England Temperance Society 


“* Azalea” series—Friends in Dingy Court, a story 
of life in a London byway, by a new author; 
and Shifting Sands, by Susan Carpenter. 
Messrs. Morison Bros., of Glasgow, have in 
the press a new work by the Rev. David 
Macrae, of Dundee, to be entitled Quaint 
Sayings and Odd Notions of Children. 


Mr. J. H. Horzanper, Ph.D., of Johns 
Hopkins University, proposes to edit for 
the British Economic Association, of which he 
is a member, the correspondence of Ricardo 
with J. R. McCulloch and with Mr. Hutvhens 
Trower, between seventy and eighty letters in 
all. Dr. Hollander would be glad to hear of 
any letters of Ricardo in private possession. 
THE Rev. W. J. Stavert, rector of Burnsall 
in Yorkshire, has now ready for issue to sub- 
scribers the second volume of The Parish 
Registers of Skipton-in-Craven, covering the 
riod from 1680 to 1771. Besides many entries 
relating to families well-known in the neigh- 
bourhood, it contains some notice of —_ 
epidemics in 1716 and subsequent years. e 
edition is limited to one hundred copies. 

WE have received from Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., of Boston, the announcement of 
the death, on August 25, of the honoured head 
of their house, Henry Oscar Houghton. For 
a year past Mr. Houghton’s health had been 
seriously impaired; but he continued to give 
attention to details of business, and was in his 
office but a few days before his death. His 
surviving associates will study to keep before 
themselves the same high aims which dis- 
tinguished him in his long career as printer 
and publisher. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Mr. Watrer B. Harris, who has just 
returned from Armenia, will give in the 
October number of Blackwood’s his ‘‘ Unbiassed 
View of the Armenian Question,” in which he 
explains the causes which led to the recent 
massacres, and the characteristic traits of the 
Christians of Armenia. 

A THIRD detective story, written in competi- 
tion for the competition of £400 offered by an 
American syndicate, will appear in the October 
number of Chapman’s Magazine. This time the 
author is an Englishman, Roy Tillet. The 
serial stories now running in the magazine will 
come to an end in November; and the Christ- 
mas issue will consist entirely of short stories, 
dealing with the supernatural and fantastic 
elements of life. 


THE Indian Magazine and Review for October 
will contain an article, entitled ‘‘Old Panjab 
Days,” by Mr. Lewin B. Bowring, who was 
assistant to the Resident at Lahore when the 
disturbances took place which led to the 
annexation of the Panjab. 


CoMMENCING with the October number, the 
Studio will be permanently enlarged by many 
pages, and improved by the addition of im- 
portant supplemental illustrations. At the 
same time, the price will be increased to one 
shilling monthly. 


THE editor of Cussell’s Saturday Journal 
announces that a special commissioner of that 
paper has been sufficiently brave and hardy to 
recently undergo the ordeal of living for fifty 
days the actual every-day life of the homeless 
and destitute in the metropolis. The facts 
thus obtained will be set forth in a series of 
realistic papers commencing in the first number 
of a new volume, to be published this week. 
A new serial story by Frank Barrett, entitled 
‘*‘An Angel in Black,” will also be begun in 
the same number. 

Judy begins a new life with this week’s issue, 


has purchased the paper from Mr. Gilbert 
Dalziel. The editorial chair will be occupied 
ph C. H. Abbott, who has acted as sub- 
itor for many years past. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
NIRVANA. 


Onty one block in the Building! 
Only one stone in a wall ! 

To this hath it sunk, thine ambition, 
Oh Soul, that so fain had been all ? 


Only one mid the countless myriads 
Of whom the great Architect rears, 

On our earth His mighty Temple, 
Whose top shall reach the spheres. 


Fain hadet thou stood out singly, 
Ina glory a)l thine own ; 

A Druid boulder, o’er the waste, 
Majestic and alone ; 


A rough stone finger pointing 
From earth to heaven alway, 

A dumb voice for God mid the silence 
Of the moor’s untrodden way : 


Thou hadst not feared mid the stillness 
To rear thy front alone, 

From earth and its wildering noises, 
To the silence of God’s throne: 


But to be but one stone block only 
Of myriads in a wall ! 
Canst thou stoop thy proud aspirings, 
O Soul! that so fain had been all? 
Yes, that is the task He sets thee, 
If thou wilt have part in His Fane, 
Ere the world was, whose foundations 
Were laid in a Lamb that was slain ; 


His hes whose towering summit 
Evanishes in the blue, 

Where the Lamb, its deep Foundation, 
Is its God-crowned Oope-stone too. 


No solitary sentinel, 
No Druid stone o’er the waste, 
But one stone on others 
In a slow growth that makes no haste. 


One stone upon others resting, 
And that others shall rest upon, 

When the Builder’s hand shall have fashioned 
For thine own niche, thy life’s work done. 


One link in the long ascension 
From chaos and night, alone, 

Of the golden chain that hath ending 
In the God-man on the throne. 


Ah! better than lonely glory 
To be poorest link in that chain ; 
To be meanest block in that Building, 
For aye that shall remain. 


More glorious that Nirvana, 

Where Self and its claims hath cease ; 
The soldier merged in the army, 

The part in the Perfect’s peace. 
Incorporate with the Author 
ult yeep 

y glory: 
Hath its deep roots in death. 
JEANIE Morison. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


To the Antiquary for September Mr. A. W. 
Moore contributes a further instalment of his 
very interesting pers on the Folk-lore 
of the Isle of Man. Little is now to 

discovered in folk-lore that is absolutely new ; 
probably parallels might be found to all Mr. 
Moore has to tell in the legends of far-off lands. 
We confess, however, that several of his notes 
are new to ourselves. It seems it was thought 
that, when the —— flashed on the ripples of 
the wavelets as they broke am the pebbles 
on the beach, these gleams of light were the 
jewels of the mermaids, and that when the 
ripples thus sparkled the shore was protected 
from the approach of marauders. We see from 
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beings, unlike fairies, who, in Keltic tradition, 
are so Often malignant. It would, we assume, 
ess to inquire whether this poetic fancy 
is of Norse or Keltic origin. Mr. Hailstone’s 
paper on the Sockmen of the Isle of Ely is an 
addition to our knowledge. It seems that, in 
1210-12, there were lands in several places on 
the Isle which were called ‘‘lands of the 
Britons.” What can this mean? Several 
guesses have come to our mind. The least 
improbable one seems to be that the tenants of 
these lands or their ancestors had come from 
Brittany. Mr. MacBride discourses on the 
portraits of Archbishop Laud. However we 
may regard this unfortunate prelate, he was a 
man of sufficient interest to render every 
independent ss of him of consider- 
able value. e engraving of the crypt of 
Lastingham Church gives a good idea of this 
most interesting sub-structure. We cannot 
call to mind Norman columns of the same kind 
existing elswhere. They are very stumpy. 
The shafts, we are told, taper slightly. This 
is a remarkable feature, which may be seen in 
the engraving; but as this is en from a 
photograph, we are by no means sure that our 
eyes would have convinced us of the fact had 
not the text confirmed it. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


MESSRS. CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS, 


Novels.—‘‘ A Woman Intervenes,” by Robert 
Barr; ‘‘ Married or Single?” by B. M. Croker ; 
“The Voice of the Charmer,” by L. T. Meade ; 
“The Woman in the Dark,” by F. W. 
Robinson; ‘‘ Heart of Oak: a Three-stranded 
Yarn,” and ‘“‘The Tale of the Ten,” by 
W. Clark Russell; ‘‘ Sons of Belial,” by 
William Westall; ‘“‘ Weir of Hermiston:” a 
romance, by Robert Louis Stevenson; ‘‘ Lady 
Kilpatrick,” by Robert Buchanan ; ‘‘ Clarence,” 
by Bret Harte, with 8 illustrations by A. 
Jule Goodman ; ‘‘ The Golden Rock,” by E. C. 
Glanville; ‘‘Revenge!” by Robert Barr, with 
numerous illustrations ; ‘‘ Tom Sawyer, Detec- 
tive, and Other Stories,” by Mark Twain, with 
illustrations ; ‘‘ Rome,” by Emile Zola, trans- 
lated by E. A. Vizetelly; ‘‘The Fat and the 
Thin,” by Emile Zola, translated and revised 
by E. A. Vizetelly ; ‘‘ The Real Lady Hilda,” 
ty Mrs. B. M. Croker; library edition of 

all Caine’s novels—“ The Deemster,” with a 
new preface, and ‘‘The Shadow of a Crime”; 
lib edition of Charles Reade’s novels, in 
17 vols.—** Peg Woffington,” ‘Christie John- 
stone,” “ Cash,” and ‘‘ The Cloister and 
the Hearth,” with a preface by Sir Walter 
Besant; library edition of Sir Walter Besant 
and James Rice’s novels; ‘‘ The Golden Butter- 
fly,” and ‘‘ The Case of Mr. Lucraft, and Other 
Tales,” ‘‘With Harp and Crown”; ‘‘ My 
Flirtations,” by Margaret Wynman, with 13 
illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge, new 
edition ; “‘ The Long Arm of the Law,” by Dick 
Donovan; ‘Tales of the Caliph,” by H. N. 
Crellin ; ‘‘ The Adventures of Jones,” by Hayden 
Carruth, with 17 full-page illustrations. 

Miscellaneous. —- “* Westminster,” by Sir 
Walter Besant, a companion volume to 
“London,” with an etched plate of the 
towers of Westminster, by Francis S. Walker, 
and 130 illustrations by William Patten and 
others ; ‘‘ The French Revolution ” (Constituent 
Assembly, 1789-91), vols. iii. and iv., completing 
the work, by Justin Huntly McCarthy; 
“Diary of a Citizen of Paris during ‘The 
Terror,’” by Edmond Biré, translated by John 
de Villiers, 

Belles Lettres.—‘‘ Eighteenth Century Vig- 
nettes,” third series, by Austin Dobson ; ‘‘ The 
Impressions of Aureole: a Diary of To-day”; 
‘As We Are: As We May Be,” by Sir Walter 
Besant; ‘Phil May’s Sketch-book,” containing 





50 full-page cartoons ; ‘‘The International Chess 
tournament, held at Hastings in August, 1895,” 
containing all the 231 games played in the 
Tournament, with notes by the players and 

i s of interesting positions, portraits and 
biographical sketches of the chess masters, 
including E. Lasker, W. Steinitz, M. Tchigorin, 
Dr. Tarrasch, and many others, and a full 
account of the congress and its surroundings ; 
**Moorland Idylls,” by Grant Alien, with 
numerous illustrations; ‘‘ The Ten Command- 
ments: Stories,” by George R. Sims; ‘‘ In the 
Quarter,” by Robert W. Chambers; ‘‘A Hus- 
band from the Sea,” by T. W. Speight, forming 
the Gentleman’s Annual for 1895. 





MESSRS. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ ANNOUNOE- 
MENTS. 


General Literature.—‘‘ Tales of a Traveller,” 
by Washington Irving —the Buckthorne 
Edition, uniform in general style with the 
Holiday editions of ‘‘The Alhambra,” 
‘*Granada,” ‘ Knickerbocker,” and ‘‘ Sketch- 
book,” in 2 vols., with artistically designed 
borders, and 25 illustrations by Rackham, 
Barraud, Church, Edwards, Sandham, and 
Dielman; ‘The Echo Club,” by Bayard 
Taylor, with a prologue by Richard Henry 
Stoddard; The Elia Series—a selection of 
famous books offered as specimens of the best 
literature and of artistic typography and book- 
making, printed in 16mo—‘‘The Essays of 
Elia,” by Charles Lamb, in 2 vols.; ‘‘The 
Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin,” edited, 
with notes, by John Bigelow; ‘‘ Stories of the 
Ages”; ‘Select Tales from the Gesta 
Romanorum,” translated from the Latin, 
with preliminary observations and notes, by 
the Rev. C. Swan; ‘“‘Headlong Hall and 
Nightmare Abbey,” by Thomas Love Peacock ; 
‘‘Tales by Heinrich Zschokke,” translated by 
Parke Godwin and William P. Prentice; ‘‘ The 
Epic of the Fall of Man: a Comparative 
Study of Caedmon, Dante, and Milton,” by 8. 
Humphreys Gurteen—this volume will contain 
a new translation in blank verse of that part 
of Caedmon’s Paraphrase which treats of the 
Fall of Man, also facsimiles of twenty-three 
illuminations of the Junian MS. in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, and a facsimile of the 
first page of the MS.; ‘‘The Empire of the 
Tzars and the Russians,” by Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu, translated (from the third French 
edition) with annotations, by Zénaide A. 

zin, part iii, ‘The Religion ” ; 
“History and Literature of Buddhism,” 
by Prof. T. W. Rhys-Davids, being a 
course of six lectures delivered under the 
auspices of the American Committee for 
Lectures on the History of Religions; 
‘*Echoes of the Playhouse: Reminiscences of 
some of the Past Glories of the English Stage,” 
by Edwards Robins, jun., illustrated; ‘‘Old 
Diary Leaves: the True Story of the Theo- 
sophical Society,” by Henry Steele Olcott, 
founder and president of the society, illus- 
trated; ‘‘ Little Journeys to the Homes of 
Good Men and Great,” by Elbert Hubbard, 
illustrated with portraits; ‘‘ Great Men’s Sons: 
Stories of the Sons of Great Men, from Socrates 
to Napoleon,” by Elbridge 8S. Brooks, illus- 
trated; Washington Irving’s ‘‘ Sketch-book”’ 
—the student’s edition, for the use of in- 
structors and students of English literature, 
and of reading classes, edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by William Lyon Phelps; ‘‘The 
World’s Classics ’’—a re-issue, in less expensive 
form, of the more important of the volumes pre- 
viously published under the title of ‘“‘ Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets.” 

History and Biography. — Heroes of the 
Nations Series — ‘‘Charles XII., and the 
Break-up of the Swedish Empire, 1682-1719,” 
by R. Nisbet Bain; ‘‘ Lorenzo de Medicis,” by 


| Edward Armstrong; ‘‘Joan of Arc, and the 





Struggle for the Independence of France,” by 
Mrs. Oliphant. ‘‘ The Writings and Correspond- 
ence of Thomas Jefferson,” edited by Paul 
Leicester Ford, in 10 vols.; ‘‘The History 
of the Fifth Army Corps,” comprising a 
complete account of the movements and opera- 
tions of the corps from the organisation of the 
first division to the close of the war, together 
with a description of the battles in which it 
was engaged, by Lieut.-Col. William H. Powell, 
with maps and plans; ‘“‘A Metrical History of 
the Life and Time of Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
contained in a collection of songs and poems, 
compiled and arranged, with introductory notes, 
~ | William J. Hillis, with illustrations in 
photogravure. 

Fiction.—‘‘ Mr. Midshipman Easy,” by Capt. 
Marryat, with 16 full-page illustrations i 
R. F. Zogbaum, and head-pieces by A. W. 
Van Deusen; “ Richelieu,” by G. P. R. James, 
Fontainebleau edition, in 2 vols.; ‘‘ Countess 
Bettina: the History of an Innocent Scandal,” 
edited by “R.”; ‘Dr. Izard,” by Anna 
Katharine Green; ‘‘An Unlessoned Girl: a 
Story for Girls,” by Elizabeth Knight Tompkins, 
with frontispiece; ‘‘ Her Majesty: a Romance 
of To-day,” by Elizabeth Rnight Tompkins ; 
‘The Crime of the Century,” by R 
Ottolengui. 

Science and Art.—‘ Principles and Practice 
of Finance,” a practical guide for bankers, 
merchants, and lawyers, together with a sum- 
mary of the national and state banking laws, 
and the legal rates of interest, tables of foreign 
coins, and a glossary of commercial and finan- 
cial terms, by Edward Carroll, jun.; ‘ Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, and Architecture as Representa- 
tive Arts,” by George L. Raymond; ‘“ Wild 
Flowers of the North-Eastern States,” drawn 
and carefully described from _ life, by 
Margaret C. Whiting and Ellen Miller, with 
308 illustrations the size of life, and a frontis- 
piece printed in colours; Questions of the 
Day Series—‘‘ Natural Taxation,” an inquiry 
into the practicability, justice, and effects of a 
scientific and natural method of taxation, by 
Thomas G. Shearman; ‘‘ Real Bi-Metallism ; or, 
True Coin v. False Coin,” by Everett P. 
Wheeler; ‘‘A Natural Method of Physical 
Training,” by Edwin Checkley, illustrated 
from photographs, new edition; The Law of 
Psychic Phenomena,” a working hypothesis 
for the study of hypnotism, spiritism, mental 
therapeutics, &c., by T. J. Hudson. 


riques 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


‘* Rambles in Japan: the Land of the Rising 
Sun,” by Canon Tristram, with 45 illustrations 
by Edward Whymper, from photographs 
and sketches; ‘‘The Pilgrim Fathers of New 
England and their Puritan Successors,” by 
the Rev..Dr. John Brown, with illustrations 
from original sketches by Charles Whymper; 
‘*A Visit to Bashan and Argob,” by Major 
Algernon Heber-Percy, with an introduction 
by Canon Tristram, and many illustrations 
from hitherto unpublished photographs taken 
by the author; ‘‘The Last Load Home,” by 
Prebendary J. R. Vernon, illustrated; ‘‘ Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon: Personal Reminiscences,” 
by the Rev. W. Williams, of Upton Chapel, 
Lambeth-road, with illustrations from unpub- 
lished letters and photographs; ‘‘ Lamps of the 
Temple, and Other Addresses to Young Men,” 
by the Rev. Dr. Henry Robert Reynolds ; 
**The Will of God: What is it, and how to 
do it?” by the Rev. John P. Hobson ; Present 
Day Primers—“ Plants of the Bible,” by the 
Rev. George Henslow, illustrated from photo- 
graphs; ‘‘A Primer of Hebrew Antiquities,” 
by the Rev. O. C. Whitehouse, illustrated ; 
‘* Hidden Beauties of Nature,” by Richard 
Kerr, with 59 illustrations from sketches 
and photographs; ‘‘ Consider the Heavens: a 
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Popular Introduction to Astronomy,” by Mrs. 
William Steadman Aldis, with many illus- 
trations; ‘‘A Popular Handbook to the 
Microscope,” by Lewis Wright, with many 
illustrations; ‘‘ Lighthouses:. their History 
and Romance,” by W. J. Hardy, with many 
illustrations; ‘‘ For the Good of the House: a 
Series of Temperance Readings,” by Charles 
Courtenay, illustrated ; ‘‘ Edges and Wedges,” 
by the Rev. A. N. Mackray; ‘‘Sunshine and 
Calm: Songs by the Way,” by Mary Bowles 
Jarvis; ‘‘ Tears in Heaven, and Other Poems,” 
by Jonathan Lees, of Tien-tsin. 

Stories.—‘‘The Gold of that Land; or, 
Margherita Brandini’s Deliverance,” by Mar- 
garet 8. Comrie, illustrated by E. Whymper; 
** Nadya: a Tale of the Steppes,” by Oliver 
M. Norris, illustrated; ‘ Sowing Beside all 
Waters: a Tale of the Early Church,” by 
Emma Leslie, illustrated; ‘‘ Mermaidens: 
a Sea Story,” by Sarah Tytler, illustrated ; 
‘* Little Miss,” by M. B. Manwell, illustrated 
by E. Whymper; ‘Errington Hall; or 
Margaret’s Venture,’ by Ellen Louisa Davis; 
‘* A New Zealand Courtship, and Other Work- 
a-Day Stories,” by E. Boyd Bayly; ‘‘ Ursula’s 
Beginnings,” by Howe Benning, illustrated ; 
** Miss Nettie’s Girls,” by Constance Evelyn, 
illustrated; ‘‘The Sunny Side of the Street: 
a Story of Patient Waiting,” by Evelyn 
Everett Green, illustrated; ‘‘ Bab; or, Tit for 
Tat,” by Harriet E. Burch, illustrated; 
‘*Benzoni’s Children, by Jessie Armstrong; 
‘* Stranger Margaret,” by Mary Hampden, 
illustrated; ‘‘In a Difficult Position,” by 
Christian Burke; ‘‘ Wapping Old Stairs,” b 
the author of ‘‘ Joseph’s Little Coat”; ‘‘ Dic 
Halliday’s Birds,” by W. T. Greene; ‘‘ Into 
Untried Paths,” by Isabel Stuart Robson. 





MESSRS, SEELEY AND CO.’8 ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


‘** Edinburgh, Picturesque Notes,” by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, new illustrated editiop, with 
eight plates on copper and many other illustra- 
tions by T. Hamilton Crawford; ‘‘ Wild England 
of To-day, and the Wild Life in It,” by C. J. 
Cornish, illustrated with original drawings by 
Lancelot Speed, and from photographs; ‘‘ The 
Spectator in London,” essays by Addison and 
Steele, illustrated by Ralf Cleaver; ‘‘ Country 
Stories,” by Mary Russell Mitford, illustrated 
by George Morrow; ‘‘ Raphael: a Study of 
his Life and Work,” by Julia Cartwright 
(Mrs. Henry Ady), with eight plates and many 
minor illustrations; ‘‘The Life of J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A.,” by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
new and cheaper edition, with an entirely new 
set of illustrations; ‘‘ Imagination in Land- 
scape,” by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, with 
many illustrations, new and cheaper edition ; 
** Socrates and his Disciples,” by A. D. Godley ; 
‘*Bishop Ridley and the Lord’s Supper,” 
reprinted with introductions, notes, and 
appendices, and prefaced by a Life, by the Rev. 
Dr. H. C. G. Moule, with illustrations; ‘‘Stories 
from English History,” Part ii, from 
Richard II. to Charles I., by A. J. Church, 
illustrated from old woodcuts and engravings ; 
‘*A Blind Musician: a Story of Handel and 
his Times,’’ by Emma Marshall, with illustra- 
tions ; ‘‘ Edward's Wife,” by Emma Marshall, 
new and cheaper edition; ‘‘ Fanny Burney 
and her Friends, Select Passages from her 
Diary and other Writings,” edited by L. B. 
Seeley, with portrait, new and cheaper edition ; 
‘‘Horace Walpole and his World,” select 
pone from his letters, edited by L. B. 

eeley, with portrait, new and cheaper edition. 





MR. ELKIN MATHEWS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


A series of shilling volumes of poetry to 
which Mr. Robert Bridges and Mr. Laurence 
Binyon will be among the earliest contributors : 
*“‘ Attila, my Attila,” a drama by Michael 


| Field, with reproductions of medals of Honoria 
,and her mother the Empress Galla Placidia ; 
‘“‘A B C,”: an alphabet written and pictured, 
by Mrs. Arthur Gaskin, sixty designs in black 
and white; ‘‘ Sonnets and Songs,” by May 
Geraldine Bateman; ‘“‘ The C Major of Life,” 
by Havering Bowcher; ‘‘ The Happy 
Wanderer,” by Percy Hemingway; “A 
Romance of Wastdale,” by A. E. W. Mason; 
‘* Poems,” by Vincent O’Sullivan, with a title 
design by Selwyn Image; ‘ Ecce Puella, and 
Other Fantasies,” by William Sharp ; “My 
Sea, and Other Posthumous Poems,” by the 
Hon. Roden Noel, with an_ introduc- 
tion by Stanley Addleshaw; ‘‘ Selected 
Lyrics from the Works of the late Hon. 
Reden Noel,” with a biographical and 
critical essay by Percy Addleshaw, illus- 
trated with two portraits, including a repro- 
duction of the picture by W. B. Richmond; 
two concluding volumes of the Isham Reprints, 
—‘*‘No Whippinge, nor Tripping, but a 
Kinde Friendly Snippings, by Nicholas 
Breton (London, 1601), and Robert Southwell’s 
‘“‘A Fourefould Meditation ofthe Foure Last 
Things, composed in a Divine Poeme, by R. 8.” 
(London, 1606)—edited, with bibliographical 
note, by Charles Edmonds; ‘“‘ The Garden of 
the Match-boxes, and other Stories,” by W. D. 
Scull; ‘‘Poems,” by Emily Hickey; “A 
Volume of Short Stories,” by the Rev. C. L. 
Marson ; ‘‘ A Little Book of Lyrics,” by May 
Byron; ‘‘The Unconscious Humourist, and 
Other Essays,” by E. H. Lacon Watson ; ‘‘ The 
Wind among the Reeds,” by W. B. Yeats; a 
series of twenty drawings illustrating ‘‘ The 
Song of Songs which is Solomon’s,” by Althea 
Gyles; ‘‘Dante: Six Sermons,” by P. H. 
Wicksteed, new edition; ‘‘A Little Child’s 
Wreath,” by E. R. Chapman, new edition. 





MESSRS, FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


The fourth volume of the ‘‘ Royal Natural 
History,” edited by Richard Lydekker; Sec- 
tions 6, 7, and 8, embracing the whole of the 
portion devoted to ‘‘ Birds,” will also be issued 
as a uniform set, Dr. Bowdler Sharpe, the 
Rev. H. A. McPherson, and Dr. Ogilvie 
Grant being among the contributors; a fort- 
nightly re-issue of ‘‘Cameos of Literature 
from Standard Authors,” in 12 vols., each 
with photogravure frontispiece; ‘‘ Milton’s 
Poetical Works,’ a new pocket edition in 4 
vols., each with mezzotint frontispiece, printed 
on hand-made paper; a new children’s book 
by Mrs. F. H. Burnett, entitled ‘‘ Two Little 
Pilgrims’ Progress,” with 12 illustrations by 
R. W. Macbeth; ‘‘ Lancashire Idylls,” by J. 
Marshall Mather; ‘‘ Paul Heriot’s Pictures,” 
by Alison McLean, with frontispiece and 16 
illustrations by H. R. Steer; ‘‘ An Original 
Wager,” by A Vagabond, illustrated by 
Georges Michelet. Novels—‘‘The Heart of 
Man,” by Silas 8. Hocking, illustrated by 
Chas. Prater; ‘‘ The Shuttle of Fate: a Lanca- 
shire Story,” by Caroline Masters, illustrated 
by Lancelot Speed; ‘* The Carbuncle Clue,” by 
Fergus Hume; and “Sir Jaffray’s Wife,” by 
A. W. Marchmont. The “ Albion Poets ””— 
‘* Eliza Cook’s Poetical Works” and ‘J. R. 
Lowell’s Poetical Works,’’ and newly edited 
volumes of Milton’s and Mrs, Hemans’s 
Poetical Works. The ‘‘ Chandos Classics ’— 
‘* Madame D’Arblay’s Diary and Letters,” in 3 
vols., with a portrait of Fanny Burney, and 
«J. R. Lowell’s Poetical Works”—the entire 
series will also be issued in a library style of 
binding, with uncut edges; ‘‘Dinners up to 
Date; or, What to Order, and How to k 
it,” by Louisa E. Smith ; ‘‘ Chess Novelties and 
their latest Developments,” by H. E. Bird, 
with numerous diagrams; ‘The Century 


Readers,”’ third series, also the complete 
volume containing the three series bound in one; 








‘‘Net Profit Tables,” a new ready-reckoner, 
For Young People—‘‘ The One-Eyed Griffin,” 
a volume of fairy tales, by Herbert E. Inman, 
with illustrations; ‘‘ Vivian Vansittart,” by 
Arthur Lee Knight, illustrated; ‘On the 
Shelf,” by Harvey Gobel illustrated; new 
editions of ‘‘ The Days of Bruce,” illustrated by 
Lancelot Speed; ‘‘Captain Jack; or, Fort 
Duquesne”’ and ‘‘ The bid, Old Fairy Tales,” 
with coloured plates by A. J. Johnson; a new 
series of nine volumes, called the ‘‘ Boys’ Gift 
Library”; and a new illustrated issue of Hans 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales, in various forms, 
Children’s Books — a complete re-issue of 
Randolph Caldecott’s sixteen picture-books in 
separate paper covers or cloth volumes ; ‘‘ Aunt 
Louisa’s Book of Common Things,” an object- 
lesson book for children on the every-day 
things of life ; ‘‘ The Child’s Palette,” a paint- 
ing book in the shape of a palette; ‘‘ The Easy 
A BC Painting Book”; ‘The Merry 
Moments Painting Book”; ‘The Object 
Painting Book”; ‘‘The Stand-Up A BC”; 
and a large variety of new toy-books for the 
nursery, 





MESSRS. W. & R. CHAMBERS'S ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS, 


Story Books.— Roy Royland ; or, the Young 


Castellan,” by George Manville Fenn; “ Girls 
New and Old,” by L. T. Meade; ‘‘ Don,” by 
the author of “Tip-Cat”; ‘The Brotherhood 
of the Coast,” by David Lawson Johnstone ; 
‘‘The Blue Balloon: a Tale of the Shenandoah 
Valley,” by Reginald Horsley; ‘The Wizard 
King: a Story of the last Moslem Invasion of 
Europe,” by David Ker; ‘‘ White Turrets,” by 
Mrs. Molesworth ; ‘‘Hugh Melville’s Quest,” 
by F. M. Holmes; ‘‘Joe Fulwood’s Trust” ; 
‘* Paul Arnold”; ‘“‘The Little Captive King”; 
“Found on the Battlefield”; ‘‘ Cassie and 
Little Mary,” by L. T. Meade; ‘‘A Lonely 
Puppy and The Tambourine Girl,” by L. T. 
Meade; ‘‘Leo’s Post Office and Brave Little 
Denis,” by Mrs. Molesworth. : 
Biographical.—* Two Great Authors: Lives 
of Sir Walter Scott and Thomas Carlyle”; 
‘‘ Eminent Engineers: Lives of Watt, Stephen- 
son, Telford, and Brindley”; ‘‘ Tales of the 
Great and Brave,” by Margaret Fraser Tytler ; 
“Thomas Alva Edison; the Story of his Life 
and Inventions’; ‘‘ Thomas Carlyle: the Story 
of his Life and Writings”; ‘‘Thomas Telford 
and James Brindley”; ‘“‘ A Humble Heroine,” 
by E. Tiddeman ; ‘‘ Mark Westcroft,” by F. 8, 
Potter. ie 
A re-issue of Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, in 
10 monthly volumes; a new edition of Dr. 
Robert Chambers’s ‘‘Life and Works of 
Robert Burns,” in 4 vols., illustrated with 
photogravures and etchings from drawings by 
C. Martin Hardie, R. B. Nisbet, G. O. Reid, 
G. Pirie, and W. D. Mackay, also a large paper 
edition; the annual volume of Chambers’s 
Journal, with serial stories by Anthony Hope 
and G. Manville Fenn, and novelettes by A. 
Conan Doyle, Gilbert Parker, and others. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


5 la, au lendemaia d’une crise. Paris: Plon. 2 fr. 
Pen Don Rafaél: Aventures espagnoles 1807-8. 
Paris: Plon. 3 fr. 50. 


HISTORY, ETC. 
Copzx diclomaticus Saxoniae 
Bd. Leipzig 


‘Autographum im brit. Museum brag. v. K. Riick. 
Miiochen: Franz. 3 M. . 

Renue. P. Das Liibecker Ober-Stadtbuch. Ein Lee be 
Geachichte der Rechtaquellen u. des Liegenechafterechtes. 
Bannover: Helwing. 8 M. 
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Viacnow, B. Ueb. die culturgeschichtliche Stellung des 
Kaukasus, unter besond. Beriicksicht. der ornament- 
irten ey ay aus transkaukas. Griibern, Berlin: 
Reimer. 6 M. 50. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE, ETC. 
A. Ethnische Elemen in der Lebre 
ay De ata ban: Wellman. 
y 
ssz der Plankton-Expedition der Humboldt-Stiftung. 
eee. Die pelagischen Phyllodociden u. Ty 
Ww Po - 
FrerscuRirt, 
26. allgemeinen Versamm! zu Cassel gewidmet v. 
der Besidenzstadt Carscl. Cassel: Fischer. 4M. 
PHILOLOGY, ETC. 
Aywatas della rocietad Rhaeto-romanecha. Annaila 1X 
Chur: Kich. 7 M. 
Nacat, J. Tobia ben Elieser’s Commentar zu Threni 
(Lekach Teb). Zumi. Male ue MS. Miinchen brag. 
Sacuav, E. Skizze 4. Fellichi-Dialekts v. Mosul. Berlin: 








. 6M. 
fess, Th. Westfriesische Studien. Berlin: Reimer. 8 M. 50- 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
CHAUCER’S TRANSLATION OF BOECE’S ‘‘ BOKE OF 
COMFORT.” 


Oxford : Sept. 4, 1895. 

In preparing for the Early English Text 
Society an edition of John Walton’s Poetical 
Translation of Boethius’ de Consolatione Philo- 
sophiae, I have had occasion to make an 
examination of the various French versions of 
the Consolation, which has brought to light 
rome striking parallels between Chaucer’s 
“Boece” and the earliest of the translations 
ascribed to Jehan de Meung. 

M. Delisle, in his Jnventaire des MSS. 
francais de la Bibliotheque Nationale, Appendix 
to vol. ii., p. 31 ff. (Paris, 1878), gives a 
description of the various MSS. of this transla- 
tion. He is wrong, however, in cataloguing 
among them MS. Fr. 809, which contains 
only the parts that render the prosae of 
Boethius, the metra having been supplied from 
the prose-verse translation ascribed to Jehan de 
Meung—a fact not noticed by M. Delisle. A 
discussion of the bearing this has on the ques- 
tion of Jehan de Meung’s authorship of the 
versions ascribed to him would require too 
much of your space. For convenience of 
reference, however, I shall adopt M. Delisle’s 
opinion, and speak of the prose version contained 
in MS. Fr. 1097, Lat. 18,424, Fr. 1098 of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, as Jehan de Meung’s 
translation. 

That Chaucer is much indebted to this will, 
I think, be apparent from the following ex- 
tracts, taken mainly from the first part of the 
first book. To say how far his indebtedness 
goes will require a much more detailed dis- 
cussion, together with comparison of 

ucer’s prose translations from known 
French originals, notably the Tale of Melibeus. 
The results of such a comparison I hope soon 
to publish. 

I quote from Obbarius’ Latin text (Jena, 
1843), and from Mr. Skeat’s Chaucer, vol. 
ii, (Oxford, 1894), as being most accessible. 
My French text is taken from MSS. Fr. 1097, Lat. 
18,424 (—L,), together with readings from Lat. 
8654B (—L,), where its fragments correspond. 
In several instances I have referred to Pierre de 


Paris’ translation (MS. Vat. 4788), because it is | ¢oytu 


made in a spirit quite the same with that of 
Chaucer’s “Boece” and Jehan de Meung’s 
translation, and is better than either. 

Boethius (bk. Jehan de Meung Chaucer (ed. 
i,m.i,1.2)— (MS. Fr. 1097, Skeat, bk.i, m. 
maestosmodos. fol. 25, col. 1, i, 1. 4)—vers 

1. 20)--vers de ofsorouful ma- 
doloreuse ma- tere. 
tiere. 

The natural phrase to translate maestos modos 
pmoees wood by Pierre ae Peslo—sie., ome atete— 

which the correspon wo ave 
been scrovful songes. Tbtibes modis occurs at 





ili, m. xii., v. 7. where Jehan de Meung has 


par ses plourablez chancons, and Ohaucer translates : 

by his weeply songes. 

Bk. i., m.i.,1. 6: Fol. 2b, col.1,1. Bk.i.,m.i.,1. 6: 
25: 


Ne nostrum queelles ne me that they ne 
comites prose- tussent com - weren jawes, 
querentur iter. paignes, et andfolwedenmy 
pourssuissent wey. 
(porsuissent ly 
poursiuissent L,) 
nostre airre. 


Here both translators render the appositive and 
verb by two co-ordinate verbs. 


Bk. i., p. i., 1. 6: = 2b, col. 2, Bk.i, p.i.7: 
19: 


quamvis ita Ia soit ce que al were it so 
aevi plena foret, elle fust plaine that she was ful 
ut nullo modo de si grant aage of so greet age, 
nostras crede- que on ne creoit that men ne 
retur aetatis: en nule manierewolde nat 
statura discre- que ele fust de trowen in no 


tionis ambiguae. nostre temps. manere, that 
Le stature de she were of oure 


elle estoit deelde. The 

douteus iu- stature of hir 

gemens. was of a doutous 
jugement. 


Ita aevi is here translated as if it had been ‘anti 
aevi. Pierre de Paris correctly translates ‘‘ elle fust 
pleine de aage en tel manicre que,”” &c. The passive 
crederetur is made active. Chaucer almost invari- 
ably uses men in the Tale of Melibeus to render 
the French Jen; cf. men redden for lisoit len in the 
next passage.* Note, too, the French de eile and 
Qhaucer’s of hir as possessive genitive. The same 
thing occurs in Bk. i. m.i., 1. 8, where Chaucer 
translates mea fata by werdes of me corresponding 
to Jehan de Meung’s destinees de moi. 


Bk. i., p. 1, 1. Fol. 2b, col. 2, Bk. i., p. i, 
13: 1, 30: 1.13: 


Vestes erant Ses robes es- Hir clothes 
tenuissimis filis, toient de tres weren maked of 
subtili artificio, deliez filz et (et] right delye 
indissolubilima- om. Lz) de sou- thredes and 
teria perfectae, tille ouuraigne, subtil crafte of 
quas, uti post de matiere par- perdurable ma- 
eadem prodente durable par- tere; thewhiche 
cognovi, suis fetes; les queles clothes she 


manibus ipsa elle auoit tissues hadde woven 

texuerat. de ses mains si with hir owene 
comme ie cognu hondes, as I 
(connui Lg) knew wel after 
apres par li by hirself, de- 
meismes de-claringe and 
monstrant et showinge to me 
(dem. et] om. the beautee; 
Lz) recognois- 

Quarum - sant; la biaute the whiche 
ciem, veluti fu- des queles clothes a derk- 
mosas es une occurte nesse of a for- 
solet, caligo (obscuwrecez Lg) leten and dis- 
q m neg- de _ anciennete prees elde 
lectae vetustatis despite auoit hadde dusked 
obduxerat. occurcie, si and derked, as 

comme elle seult it is wont to 
occurcir lesderken bi- 
ymages en- smokedeimages. 
fumees. 

Harum inex- Ou derrenier Inthe nether- 
tremo margine oule de ses (de este hem or 


ses] des L,) bordure of thise 
robes et ou plus clothes men 
bas lisoit len redden, ywoven 
tissue une letre in, a Grekissh 
grezesche (grece P, that signi- 
L.) tele P qui fyeth the lyf 
senefiocit la vie Actif; and 
actiue; et par aboven that 
desus ou plus lettre in the 
haut oule une heyeste bor- 
autre letre teie dure, a Grekissh 
6 qui senefioit T, that signi- 
la vie contem- fyeth the lyf 
plative (actiueto Oontemplatif. 


x (graecum 
Latin of Lg) in 
supremo vero 6, 
legebatur in- 
m. 





* Cf. Le Menagier de Paris, p. 190, 1. 1: doit Z'en 
garir; and Canterbury Tales (ed. Skeat, 1894), B 
2206: Shul men warisshe; also Men. 190, 1. 26 


and B 2220, Men. 191, 1.11 and B 2215, Men. 191, & 


1. 16 and B 2226, &c. 





vie] om. Ls); And bitwixen 

et entre ces II these two lettres 

letres estoient ther weren seyn 
Atque inter veus illeuc (il- degrees, nobly 
utrasque litteras leucjom.L,)unz ywroght in 
in scalarum degres fais a (en manere of lad- 
modum gradus L.) maniere de dres; by whiche 
quidam insigniti eechieles ; degrees men 
videbantur, qui- les gquiex len mighten climben 
bus ab inferiore peust monter de fro the nether- 
ad superiusele- la plus basse este lettre to 
mentum. esset: letre a la plus the uppereste. 
adscensus. haute. Et toute- Natheles handes 
Eamdem tamen uois les mains of some men 
vestem uiolen- daucunes gens hadde  corven 
torum quorun- auoient tranchie that clothe by 
dam sciderant cele robe par violence and by 
manus. —_ et par vio- strengthe ; 

ence. 


Besides the general similarity of the two passages 
note (a) Chaucer’s rendering of subtili artificio 
as an ablative of material. He seems here to 
have construed the two de’s of the French in 
the same sense, joining the phrases together 
and introducing them by the corresponding of. 
(5) The translation of ea prodente. (c) Chaucer’s 
making the word beawtee, which is the speciem 
of the following sentence, the object of 
prodente, and not of produxerat, a mistake best 
explained from the French sentence, which he 
may have divided wrongly, reading des queles 
as les queles. (d) The correspondence of the 
glosses to 1 and ®, This, however, might be 
due to both translators having used originals 
similarly glossed. The philosophical distinc- 
tion between actif and contemplatif is not un- 
common in Middle English (see the examples 
under Active 1 in the New English Dictionary). 
The glosses, however, do not always correspond 
in the two versions, nor are they always the 
same in the various MSS. of Jehan de Meung’s 
translation. An interesting correspondence is 
found in Bk. i., p. v., 1. 52, where Jehan de 
Meung has the gloss (MS. Fr. 1097, fol. 4b, 
col. 2.) : 

**Comme le Roy theodoric, qui par vn chier 
temps auoit ses greniers plains de bles, commanda 
que cist ble fust chierement vendu, et fist crier 
ban que nus nachetast ble fors quele sien iusques 
atant quil eust tout vendu, Ie boece alai contre 
cest establissement, et le vainqui le roy meismes 
sachant & cognoissant.”’ 


Then follows the gloss ‘‘ Coempcion cest a dire,” 
&c., which Mr, Skeat has displaced (see foot- 
note to 1]. 64 of bk. i, p. iv.). (e) The 
rendering of wtrasqgue. (/) The translation of 
the comparatives inferiore and superius by 
superlatives. (yg) Violentorum quorundam : 
Chaucer’s here expressing adverbially the idea 
contained in the substantive violentorum, and 
his using the same pair of words* to do it with 
as that employed by Jehan de Meung, can 
hardly be the result of accident. 

These are a few of the striking similarities 
that exist between the two translations, But 
there are, on the other hand, divergences 
enough to exculpate Chaucer from the 
charge of having merely translated Jehan de 
Meung’s French without ever having looked 
at the Latin original. The most natural ex- 
planation of the similarities is that Chaucer 
had before him as he worked his predecessor’s 
version, and drew largely from it, translating 
word for word in the difficult es, in the 
others altering the French to suit his ideal of 
fitness and accuracy. 

In his alterations, however, he very often 
blunders; for Jehan de Meung’s version cer- 

inly possesses a fluency, beside which 
Chaucer’s transiation is cramped and stilted. 

Mark LIDDELL. 


* The inversion of order is easily paralleled from 
the Melibeus ; cf. Men., p. 191, 1. 18, and B 2228, 
Men, 194, F and B 2258, Men. 202, 26, and B 2392, 

C. 
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MANICHAEISM AND BUDDHISM. 

Croydon : Sept. 10, 1895. 
In going through the correspondence of 
Strype, the antiquary, in the Cambridge 
University Library, I came upon a letter (Mm. 
VL., 49, 1) to Strype, from his cousin, James 
Bonnell, a copy of the greater part of which I { 
append. I do not knowif any earlier writer 
had noticed the connexion of Manichaeism and 
Buddhism. Bonnell’s conclusions are, of course, 
incorrect: Manichaeism having borrowed from 

Buddhism, and not ice versa. 
DoNALD FERGUSON. 


‘* Sept. 12. [16] 81. 

** Goop Oosrn,—Looking on part of Epiphanius, 
1 accidentally met y® word Budda : we [ remem- 

ber to have signified, God, in Cos" Knox’s book.* 
Now whether my making a remark at this word 
was only throu my ignorance of y°® Assyrian 
language, for such this word is, you will kaow: 
however I believ’ it dos not signifie God wt" them ; 
becaus no man then woud have taken it for his 
own name. The story thus. Lib. 2: to: 2. 
Her. LXVI. 
**Oontrra MANIcH.x0s. 

** Scythianus being a scholar, grew rich in mer- 
chandizing in India, & settled in ‘Thebais, marryiog 
a songstress bought out of public stews, & growing 
vain in his imaginacé set his head upon a new 
hypothesis of 2 Gods, & hearing of y* Apostles 
proceedings in Judma went thither for disputing 
sake, taking many Jewels & one slave Terbinthus ; 
wher finding his Dogma to recaiv no entertainm', 
while he sought to confirm it by Miracle, broke 
his neck of a hous. Terbinthus acquainted wt" all 
his secrits, takes his Jewels, & (bauiking his Dame 
at Thebais) goes privately into Persia, & y* he 
might not bo known, goes under y* name 
of Budda, (Sic transnominatus Assyriorum 
lingui, as Epiphanius sais in another place.) 
Ther endeavouring to propagate his masters 
doctrine, tho w'' ill success ev’n among 
y® heathen priests, had j° same fate by 
attemting Miracles, & broke his neck: an old 
widow his Landlady, seized his Jewels; & left 
y™ at her death to her slave Oubricus ; who coming 
to y® books of 2udda ect up likewise for a prophet, 
& caled himself Manes (quod Babyloniw sig- 
nificat vas). But undertaking y° cure of y® Prince, 
in y® name (or by y® books) of Budda, y* Prince 
died under his hand & he was coniitted to 
Prison ; whence by bribes he procurd his liberty, 
& afterw’’ went about venting his Doctrine, 
& became author of y°® sect of y° Manichees, 
w° was much dispered, & in multis terre partibus 
decantata. 

** Now probably this might get into Ceylon, & 
his disciples preach up Budda for a God, among 
those people, & whether their Relig" has not a 
tincture of this Manichwism j° may Judg. 
But further, while this Manes was in Prison, some 
of his dieciples w" he had before sent, returnd 
from Juda w'" y° books of y° Evangelists & 
Law, out of w°" he perverted many thgs to his 
purpose; & calld 3 of y° chief of his dieciples, 
Thomas, Hermwus, & Adam: w*" last one may 
suppose an Apostle of this [land, & from him 
phaps came y° Pico d’Adam. You must pardon 
me for telling you a story at larg, w°" doubtless 
y” know already: & for my conjectures, if they 
seem to you incongruous. 

“. .. Tam DC y* affectionately J. Bonnell,’’ 





** QUARREL,”’ IN ‘‘ KING HENRY VIII.,”’ IT. iii, 14, 
Cambridge: Sept. 14, 1895. 
I do not think the line in ‘‘ King Henry 
VIII.” (II. iii. 14) has been correctly explained. 
It has been considered a crux, and various 
emendations have been proposed. It seems to 
me quite right as it stands. 
The difficulty is in the word ‘‘ quarrel” ; let 
me quote the context : 
‘* Much better 
She —_ had known pomp: though ’t be tem- 
poral, 





* An Historical Relation of the Island Ceylon, em 
By Robert Knox, London, 1681. ‘The reference is 


Yet if that quarrel, Fortune, do divorce 

It [i.c., pomp] from the bearer, ’tis a sufferance 
pangipg . 

As soul and body’s severing.”’ 

“‘ Sufferance,” of course, means suffering, or 
pain, as is usually said. 

In ‘‘ Macbeth,” I. ii. 14, we find mention of 
‘Fortune, on his damnéd quarrel smiling,” 
where ‘‘ quarrel”’ means ‘‘contention ” or ‘* un- 
righteous cause”; but this is quite a different 
passage, and personifies Fortune in quite a 
different way. 

My belief is, that in the above passage 
the word ‘‘ quarrel” has its other well-known 
sense of ‘‘cross-bow bolt’; for which see 
Spenser’s ‘‘ Fairy Queen,” II. xi. 24 and IT. xi. 
33. It ought to be borne in mind that, beforethe 
invention of gunpowder, the quarrel or square- 
headed bolt, as shot from a cross-bow, was the 
most deadly missile known ; as King Richard I. 
found to his cost. Spenser did well to speak 
of it as a ‘‘ deadly quar’le.” 

I take it that Fortune is here likened toa 
shaft so deadly that, when it strikes a great 
person, it divorces pomp from him, and at the 
same time causes a pang like that of death 
itself. When Fortune’s weapon pierces him, 
it severs him from his former pomp with a 
bitter throe. We have, by the way, the 
authority of Hamlet for the assertion that 
‘outrageous fortune” is well provided with 
‘“‘slings and arrows” and similar destructive 
weapons, which it is not easy ‘‘ to suffer.” 

I do not know of any other kind or sort of 
‘‘quarrel” that can, with any fitness, be con- 
sidered capable of ‘‘divorcing pomp from its 
bearer,” and, at the same time, can appro- 
priately be employed as a symbol for adverse 
fortune. 

WALTER W, SKEAT. 








THE NEGLECT OF ENGLISH IN GRAMM AR 
SCHOOLS, 
Rochester : Sept. 18, 1895. 
I think my friend Dr. Furnivall rather 
underestimates the amount of English teaching 
given in some Grammar Schools fifty years 
ago. Let me give my own experience. 

I was at Oakham Grammar School from 
1839 to 1846, under the headmastership of 
John Doncaster, 2 Wrangler and Chancellor’s 
Classical Medalist in 1794. In the lower 
classes we read aloud to a master some 
English author of a kind to interest us, 
receiving explanations from him, and being 
questioned as to the meaning of words 
and the general sense of what we read. 
In the higher classes we learned by heart 
selections from good English authors, both in 
prose and poetry. I learned in this way the 
whole of Milton’s ‘‘Samson Agonistes,” and 
a considerable portion of his ‘‘Comus.” But 
that which most stimulated us in our apprecia- 
tion of our own tongue was, I think, the con- 
stant demand which our old master made upon 
us for idiomatic and vigorous English in our 
rendering of classical authors, and his constant 
citation of English classics in illustration of 
what we read. Certain it is that I, and I 
believe many others, acquired a taste for Shak- 
-spere, Milton, Pope, and other excellent 
writers, which is, I fear, not very often found 
in those who have ‘‘ground” at English 
Classics in the excellent—but to boys, tedious 
—school editions provided in the present day. 

8S. CHEETHAM. 


Swanswick : Sept. 18, 1895. 
Any remarks from Dr. Furnivall concerning 
the educational use of the study of English 
must command attention and respect. His 
letter of September 9 appears to have been 
called forth by an historical illustration which 
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Grammar School, dated 1519. The illustration 
is interesting and instructive, showing us how 
a new fashion of learning drove out the old 
fashion—perhaps with some gain in one direc. 
tion, but certainly with much loss in another, 
Without elaborating the moral of his in- 
stances, Dr. Furnivall has indicated the line of 
his thought when he suggests that the true 
office of Latin and Greek, is now no longer to 
supersede English, but rather ‘‘as a help to 
English.” In this phrase I do not understand 
him to mean that he would have children first 
taught Latin and Greek, that they might sub- 
sequently, with cultured minds, come to the 
study of English. If this be his meaning, I 
have taken him wrong. What I understand 
him to mean is—that mature scholarship 
in Greek and Latin should be valued as a help 
to the more complete understanding of an 
Englishman’s native tongue and native litera- 
ture. If I am right in this interpretation of 
his words, I entirely agree with him, although 
it touches not the point to which my own 
attention has been more especially drawn. 
The point which interests me is much earlier 
in the educational course. I would plead that 
the first stage of grammatical training should 
be through English, and that a child should 
have learnt to parse in English, and that 
thoroughly, before he be admitted to enter 
upon the elements of Latin. There is no incon- 
sistency between my notion and that of Dr. 
Furnivall. He holds that English should be 
the end in view; I hold that it should be the 
starting-point. The one view supports and 
confirms the other. 

J. EARLE. 








HERODAS = HERODES ATTICUS. 
London : Sept. 16, 1895. 
Now that the excitement caused by the 
discovery of the Mimes of Herodas or 
Herondas has subsided, I should like to 
ask one question: What are the grounds 
on which the work is ascribed to some 
other author than Herodes Atticus, to whom 
the scanty fragments previously extant were in 
former days attributed ? The grounds may, for 
all I know, be absolutely convincing; but, as 
upsetting a previously received opinion, they 
should be put formally on record. 
R. J. WALKER. 


SCIENCE. 

Phile about the Contemplative Life. Critic- 
ally edited by F.C. Conybeare. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. ) 


Tuz Treatise on the Contemplative Life 
attributed to Philo fills fifteen octavo pages 
in the original Greek text. Mr. Conybeare’s 
edition of it occupies 400 pages. This 
elaborate treatment is due not to the merits 
of the work in question, but to the fact that 
its authenticity was impugned some years 
ago by Lucius of Strassburg, so vigorously 
as to convince such scholars as ‘ Profs. 
Schiirer, E. Zeller, Ad. Harnack, Hilgenfeld, 
Hatch, Robertson Smith, Cheyne, Drum- 
mond, Littledale, and many others ” (p. 326), 
that he had made out his case. None of 
these eminent theologians is likely to have 
been prejudiced a priori against the 
Philonean authorship of the De Vita Con- 
templativa; and Zeller in particular must 
have been reluctant to admit the spurious- 
ness of a document which he had used to 
support his theory of Pythagorean influence 
on Jewish thought. If Mr. Conybeare has 
succeeded in his intention, he will have 





‘he has met with in the statutes of Bruton 


pulled the tract out of the fire. 
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The editor has certainly brought up a 
very formidable array of scholarship in 
support of his thesis. Besides an immense 
mass Of subsidiary studies, he has read 
through Philo twice, and even thrice, and 
has thus been enabled to illustrate nearly 
every sentence of the disputed treatise by a 
long list of parallel passages from the 
acknowledged productions of the Alexan- 
drian’s fluent pen. It seems to me that Mr. 
Conybeare has made out a strong case for 
the Philonean authorship of the De Vita 
Contemplativa, and a very strong case indeed 
against the theory of Lucius, that it is a 
Christian forgery designed to serve as a 
defence of monachism towards the beginning 
of the fourth century A.p. Both the vocabul- 
ary and the style are Philonean; and the 
Therapeutae, whose mode of life it describes, 
although not without points of resemblance 
to a Christian community, are much more 
Jewish than Christian. Still, the whole 
story may be areligious romance ; and some 
early imitator of Philo may be responsible 
for its invention. It seems strange that 
Josephus, who was so anxious to find 
parallels to the various Greek philosophical 
schools among his countrymen, should have 
omitted to mention such a striking instance 
as the Therapeutae, had he ever 
come across one of their settlements 
or read about them in Philo—an author 
with whom he seems to have been 
acquainted. Equally strange is the total 
silence of Philo himself as to their existence 
in his other writings. Mr. Conybeare does, 
indeed, adduce a string of passages from 
the latter which he interprets as referring 
to such an order; but, in my opinion, his 
quotations do not bear out his assertion. 
Indeed, Philo’s advice to young men, not to 
turn their backs on the world, goes to prove 
that a monastic order counting a number 
of young men in its ranks would not have 
found favour in his eyes; and whatever Mr. 
Conybeare may say to the contrary, some of 
the Therapeutae were very young ‘D.V.C., 
M. 481-2, p. 105 of this ed.). 

I may be permitted to point out some 
blemishes in a very scholarly work. Mr. 
Conybeare enumerates as ‘“‘nearly con- 
temporaneous” with Philo a series of 
Greek writers extending from Polybius to 
Iamblichus (p. 354), which is much as if 
one were to speak of Sir John Fortescue 
and Mr. Sinnett as nearly contemporaneous 
with Cudworth. The “ Axiochus,” an un- 
questionably spurious dialogue, is more 
than once quoted as by Plato. An out- 
Tageous suggestion of Captain Burton’s, 
that “‘the verse Gen. i. 27, ending ‘male 
and female created He them,’ refers to the 
creation of a compound bi-sexual human 
being of the kind so commonly represented 
in Hindu sculptures,” is mentioned as 
“plausible” (p. 237). At the Pentecostal 
Feast of the Therapeutae “ the distinction 
of master and slave was forgotten, in 
obedience to Deut. xvi. 11, 12” (p. 339). 
Here there isa double blunder; for the 
Therapeutae, discarding slavery altogether, 
could not forget a distinction which never 
existed among them, and Deuteronomy 
merely provides that slaves are to take part 
in the festival, not that they are to make a 

man Saturnalia of it. Observance of the 





Sabbath is spoken of as “the one tenet of 
Judaism, for the supposed violation of which 
the founder” of Christianity ‘‘ was put to 
death” (p. 301). Can it be that Mr. 
Conybeare has never read the story of the 
Passion? Lucius is accused of ignorance 
for translating & éxra éBdouddwv (D.V.C. 
481, 22) ‘‘every seven weeks,” whereas, 
according to our editor, it means ‘‘ seven 
weeks after” the Passover (p. 337)—a 
rendering that might very well be accepted 
had the Passover been mentioned just 
before, which, unfortunately, it is not, nor, 
indeed, anywhere else in the treatise. 
Atrrep W. Benn. 





EPIGRAPHIC DISCOVERIES IN MYSORE. 

Vienna : Sept. 3, 1£95. 
Mr. L. Rice, C.1E., the director of the 
Archaeological Department in Mysore, who, 
two years ago, discovered the Asoka Edicts of 
Siddipur, has again made three most valuable 
finds. He has kindly forwarded to me photo- 
graphs and transcripts of his new inscriptions; 
and, with his permission, I give a preliminary 
notice of their contents, which indeed possess a 
great interest for all students of Indian anti- 
quities, 

The best preserved among the three docu- 
ments isa long metrical Sanskrit Prasasti or 
Eulogy ,on the excavation of a tank near an 
ancient Saiva temple at Sthana-Kundira, begun 
by the Kadamba king Kakusthavarman, and 
completed in the reign of his son Santivarman. 
The author of the poem, which is ,written in 
the highest Kavya style, was a Saiva poet 
called Kubja, who, as he tells us, trans- 
ferred his composition to the stone with 
own hands. He devotes nearly the whole 
of his work to an account of the early 
Kadamba kings, regarding whom hitherto 
little was known except from their land grants, 
published by Dr. Fleet in the Jndian Anti- 
quary. Like the land grants, the Prasasti 
states that the Kadambas were a Brahminical 
family, belonging to the Manavya Gotra, and 
descended from Haritiputra. But it adds that 
they derived their name from a Kadamba tree 
which grew near their home. In this family, 
Kubja goes on, was born one Maytirasarman, 
who went to Kaichi in order to study, and 
there was involved in a quarrel with its Pallava 
rulers. He took up arms against them, and 
after a prolonged and severe struggle he 
became the ruler of a territory between 
the Amarirnavaand Premara. Maytrasarman 
left his possessions to his son Kanga, who 
adopted instead of the Brahminical termination 
sarman of his father’s name, that which dis- 
tinguishes the Kshatriyas, and was called 
Kangavarman. Next followed Kaiiga’s son 
Bhagiratha, whohad two sons, Raghuand Kaku- 
sthavarman. Both became successively rulers 
of the Kadamba territory; and Kakustha’s 
successor was his son Santivarman, during 
whose reign Kubja composed his poem, while 
residing in an excellent village (varasdsana) 
granted by that king. The last two kings are 
known through Dr. Fleet’s Kadamba land 
grants, but the names of their predecessors 
appear for the first time in Mr. Rice’s Prasasti. 
New also is the account of the manner in which 
this branch of the Kadambas rose to power. 
It seems perfectly credible, since Brabhminical 
rebellions and successful usurpations have 
occurred more than once in the Dekhan both in 
ancient and in modern times. The change of 
the termination in Kaigavarman’s name, and 
the adoption of the names of mythical warriors 
by his descendants, may be due to a marriage 
of the Brahman Mayira with the daughter of 
a chief or king belonging to the Solar race, 








whereby his son and his offspring would 
become members of the Kshatriya caste. The 
inscriptions show that such alliances were by 
no means uncommon in ancient times. 

Incidentally, the Prasasii mentions besides 
the Pallavas two other royal races: ‘‘ the great 
Banas,” on whom Maytirasarman is said to 
have levied tribute; and, what is of much 
greater interest, the Guptas, whom Kikustha- 
varman is said to have assisted by his advice. 
The verse referring to the Guptas occurs in 
line 8 of the Prasasti, and I give its translation 
in full: 

** That sun among princes (Adkustha) awakened 
by the rays of his daughter (Sévitri-Sarasvati, 
‘personified intelligence’), the glorious races of the 
Guptas and other kings. that may be likened to 
lotus-beds, since their affection, regard, love, and 
respect resemble the filaments [of the flower], und 
since manv princes attend them, like bees ‘ee 
for honey ].”” 

The Guptas, who were attended by many 
princes, hungering for their gifts as the bees 
seek the honey of the lotus, are, of course, the 
Imperial Guptas; and the Gupta king whom 
Kakusthavarman ‘‘ awakened by the rays of his 
intelligence” is in all probability Samudra- 
gupta. As far as is known at present, he was 
the only Gupta who extended his conquests to 
the Dekhan. His court-poet, Harishena, 
alleges in the Allahabad Prasasti that Samudra- 
gupta imprisoned and afterwards liberated “ all 
the princes of the Dekhan,” and mentions 
twelve amongthem byname. Samudragupta’s 
reign came to an end sometime before 400 A.D. 
Hence Kikusthavarman, too, would seem to 
have ruled in the second half of the fourth 
century, and Mr. Rice’s new inscription 
probably belongs to the beginning of the fifth. 
Its characters exactly resemble those of 
Kikusthavarman’s copper-plates, which Dr. 
Fleet long ago assigned to the fifth century on 
palaeographical grounds. The two estimates 
thus agree very closely, and mutually support 
each other. 

In addition to these valuable results, Mr. 
Rice’s new inscription furnishes an interesting 
contribution to the religious history of Southern 
India. As all the land grants of the early 
Kadambas are made in favour of Jaina ascetics 
or temples, and as they begin with an in- 
vocation of the Arhat, it has been held hither- 
to that these kings had adopted the Jaina 
creed. Kubja’s Prasasti makes this doubtful, 
and shows at all events, that they patronised 
also Brahmans and a Saiva place of worship. 
An incidental remark in the concluding verses, 
which describe the temple of Sthina-Kundiira, 
proves further that Saivism was in the fifth 
century by no means & new importation in 
Southern India. Kubja mentions Sitakarni as 
the first among the benefactors of the Saiva 
temple. This name carries us back to the 
times of the Andhras, and indicates that Saivism 
flourished in Southern India during the first 
centuries of our era. 

Mr. Rice’s two other finds are older than the 
Prasasti, and possess, in spite of their defective 
preservation, very considerable interest. They 
are found on the one and the same stone pillar, 
and show nearly the same characters, which 
are closely allied to those of the latest Andhra 
inscriptions at Nasik and Amarivati. The 
upper one, which is also the older one, contains 
an edict in Prakrit of the Pili type, by which 
the Mahiraja Haritiputta Sitakanni, the joy 
of the Vinhukadadutu family, assigns certain 
villages to @ Brahman. This Satakanni is 
already known through a short votive inscrip- 
tion, found by Dr. Burgess at Banavisi, which 
records the gift of the image of a Niga, 
a tank, and a Buddhist Vihira by the Mahi- 
rija’s daughter. The new document, which 
contains also an invocation of a deity, called 
Mattapattideva, probably a local form of Sive, 
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teaches us that Sitakanni was the king of 
Banavisi; and it furnishes further proof for 
the early prevalence of Brahmanism in Mysore. 
It certainly must be assigned to the second 
half of the second century of our era. For the 
palaeographist it possesses a great interest, as 
it is the first Palidocument found in which the 
double consonants are not expressed by single 
ones, but throughout are written in full. Even 
Haritiputta Sitakanni’s Banavisi inscription 
shows the defective spelling of the clerks. 

The second inscription on this pillar, which 
immediately follows the first, and, to judge 
from the characters, cannot be much later, like- 
wise contains a Brahminical land grant, issued 
by a Kadamba king of Banavisi, whose name 
is probably lost. Its language is Maharashéri 
Prakrit, similar to that of the Pallava 
land grant published in the first volume of 
the Epigraphia Indica, and Sanskrit in the 
final benediction. It furnishes additional 
proof that, at least in Southern India, 
the Maharishtri became temporarily the official 
language, after the Prakrit of the Pali type 
went out and before the Sanskrit came in. 
This period seems to fall in the third and 
fourth centuries A.D. 

The numerous and various points of interest 
which the new epigraphic discoveries in 
Mysore offer, entitle Mr. Rice to the hearty 
congratulations of all Sanskritists, and to their 
warm thanks for the ability and indefatigable 
zeal with which he continues the archaeo- 
logical explorations in the province confided 
to his care. To the expression of these senti- 
ments I would add the hope that he may 
move the Mysore government to undertake 
excavations at Sthina- Kundira, or other 
promising ancient sites, which no doubt will 
yield further important results. . 

G. BUHLER. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


TE general committee of the British Associa- 
tion has unanimously accepted the invitation to 
hold the meeting for 1897 at Toronto. The 
commencement of the meeting to be held at 
Liverpool next year has been fixed for Wednes- 
day, September 16; and Sir Joseph Lister has 
been nominated for the presidency. The total 
attendance at the recent meeting at Ipswich 
was 1324, of whom 261 were ladies, and 22 
foreign members. The sum received from 
subscriptions was £1236; and the total amount 
appropriated in money grants for scientific 
purposes was £1160. 


Tue Swiney Lecturer at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum this year is Dr. J. G. Garson, who 
has taken for his subject ‘‘The Geological 
History of Man.” The lectures will be de- 
livered on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
at 5 p.m., beginning on October 4. 

THE resignation is announced of Mr. R. 
Trimen, curator of the South African Museum 
at Cape Town ; and also of Mr. R. L. J. Ellery, 
director of the Melbourne Observatory. 


Pror. A. AGAssi”%, of Harvard, has been 
elected a corresponding member of the Berlin 
Academy of Science. 


Tue prize of 400 dollars, given by Dr. 
Gould’s Astronomical Journal for ‘the most 
thorough discussion of the theory of the rota- 
tion of the earth, with reference to the recently 
discovered variations of latitude,’? has been 
awarded to Prof. Newcomb, whose paper was 
the only one submitted. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


WE have received the annual report of the 
Judith Montefiore College at Ramsgate. An 
account is given of the courses of lectures 














delivered during the year by Dr. M. Gaster 
(the principal of the college), Dr. H. Hirschfeld, 
and the Rev. B. Schewzik ; also of the literary 
work done by the students—such as compiling 
an index of all the proper names in Dr. Neu- 
bauer’s edition of the Hebrew Chronicles. As 
on previous occasions, the report is rendered 
permanently valuable by the addition of two 
original communications. One of these is the 
address delivered by Dr. Gaster on the anni- 
versary of Sir Moses Montefiore’s death, the 
subject being the origin and development of 
the Kabbalah. The introduction of the theory 
of metempschychosis, by French Rabbis of the 
thirteenth century, he attributes to contact with 
the Albigenses ; and with regard to the source 
of the Lohar, which is generally ascribed to a 
Spanish Rabbi of the end of the same century, 
he conjectures that its materials may have been 
drawn from a mystical commentary written in 
the East. The other original contribution comes 
from Dr. Hirschfeld, who here prints for the 
first time, from an unique MS, in the Bodleian, 
a philosophical poem written in the Maghribine 
dialect of Arabic by a Spanish Jew, probably 
in the early part of the fourteenth century ; 
also a nearly contemporary Hebrew version, of 
which two copies are known; and an English 
translation, with critical and explanatory notes. 
Apart from its linguistic importance, the poem 
is interesting from its references to Aristotle, 
and its close affiliation to the writings of 
Maimonides. The title is ‘‘ Assab‘iniyya,” 
meaning ‘‘ The [ poem] of seventy [bits].” 


—_ ee 





FINE ART. 


DISCOVERY OF THE SERAPEUM AT 
ALEXANDRIA. 


Tue excavations of Dr. Botti, the Director of 
the Alexandrian Museum, in the neighbour- 
hood of Pompey’s Pillar have resulted in an 
important discovery : nothing less, in fact, than 
that of the Serapeum, where the last of the 
great libraries of Alexandria was preserved. 
It is the first fixed point that has been gained 
in the recovery of the ancient topography of 
Alexandria. 

An elaborate account of his researches, with 
an admirable plan, has been given by the 
discoverer in a memoir on L’ Acropole d’ Alex- 
andrie et le Sérapeum presented to the Archaeo- 
logical Society of Alexandria a month ago. 

Dr. Botti was first led to make his explora- 
tions by a passage in the orator Aphthonius, 
who visited Alexandria about A.D. 315. The 
orator introduces into his speech, by way of 
illustration, a description of the Acropolis of 
Alexandria, as compared with that of Athens. 
No reference, however, is made either to the 
Parthenon or|to the Serapeum, perhaps for 
prudential reasons. The Acropolis of Alex- 
andria is stated to be close to the Stadium, 
which was recognised and mapped by the 
savans of the French Expedition on the south 
side of the plateau on which Pompey’s Pillar 
stands. It is further stated to have been 
approached by a single pathway, consisting 
of 100 steps, which led to a propylaeon 
supported on four columns. This opened into 
an oecus or covered hall surmounted by a cupola, 
and this again into a great square court sur- 
rounded on all sides by columns. Porticoes 
separated the court from the library, as well 
as from the shrines in which the gods had 
formerly been worshipped. Some of the empty 
shrines seem to have been appropriated to 
books in the time of Aphthonius. Everything 
was profusely gilded, and the central court was 
decorated with sculptured works of art, amon 
which the exploits of Perseus were of especia 
value, while in the middle of it rose ‘‘ a column 
of surpassing size,” visible from the sea as well 
as from the land, and serving as a sort of sign- 


— 


post for visitors to Alexandria. Dr. Botti 
shows conclusively that this column was Pom- 
pey’s Pillar, to which the description given by 
the Greek orator is as applicable to-day as it 
was in the fourth century. By the side of the 
column were a fountain and two obelisks. 

The great court was still standing in the 
twelfth century, and its columns are described 
by mediaeval Arabic writers. We learn from 
Edrisi that there were sixty-seven pillars on 
each of the longer sides of the rectangle, and 
sixteen on each of the shorter sides. Remains 
of the court and columns were found by 
Mahmiid Pasha el-Falaki when he excavated 
on the spot in 1865. Dr. Botti has now dis- 
covered the piscina of the fountain, as well as 
the channels cut through the rock which con- 
ducted the water into it. 

Aphthonius is the first writer who speaks of 
an “ Acropolis’ of Alexandria. Dr. Botti’s ex- 
cavations have explained why this should have 
been the case. The Acropolis was the better 
known a. which, like the other 
temples of Egypt, was intended to be a 
fortress as well as a sanctuary. He has dis- 
covered inscriptions of the time of Hadrian and 
Severus, dedicated to ‘‘Serapis, and the 
deities worshipped with him in the temple.” 
It must have ton for them that the empty 
shrines described by Aphthonius had been 
built. Tacitus (Hist. iv. 84) tells us that the 
Serapeum stood upon the site of an ancient 
sanctuary of Isis and Osiris in the old Egyptian 
town of Racotis, the western division of the 
later Alexandria; and it is just here that 
Pompey’s Pillar is situated. Bruchium, the 
eastern division of the city, was destroyed in 
A.D. 275, forty years before Aphthonius wrote. 
Besides the inscriptions, Dr. Botti has found 
remains of gilded ornaments and a bull of fine 
workmanship, all of which come from the great 
central court. He has also found a few tombs, 
and, above all, long subterranean passages cut 
through the rock under the site of the ancient 
building, and once accessible from thecourt. The 
passages are broad and lofty, and were originally 
faced with masonry. Here and there are 
niches in the rock for the lamps which illumin- 
ated them. Nothing has been found in the 
passages except some broken pottery, but at 
the entrance of one of them are two proskyne- 
mata scratched on the rock by pious visitors. 
The passages, therefore, must have been used 
for religious worship; and we are reminded of 
the fact that similar subterranean passages 
were needed for the Mysteries of Serapis, and 
that Rufinus informs us that they actually 
existed under the Serapeum at Alexandria. 
Dr. Botti, consequently, is fully justified in his 
enthusiasm when he exclaims : 


“The secrets of the Serapeum are at last about 
to be disclosed! We are upon the threshold of 
} —— a — the 

rea , where Vespasian the © per- 
formed miracles, and where Hadrian,‘ Sabinus, 
Caracalla, and Zenobia sacrificed.”’ 








THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Mr. A. B. Skinner, the keeper of the Art 
Museum at South Kensington, reports that the 
number of objects acquired during the year by 
purchase, gift, or bequest was 933, of which 20 
were for the Indian Section ; and he furnishes 
the following list of the principal acquisitions 
by purchase :— 





£ s. d. 
A dagger of richly chiselled steel, bear- 
ing the Medici arms + « os 
Two Ohinese cloisonné vases, formerly 
the property of the late General 
Gordon . ° ° ° ° . 13410 0 
Two very interosting painted panels 
from a screen in St. John’s Ohapel, 
\ Maddermarket, Norwich. . «. 50 0 0 
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ection of jewelleryandsilversmith’s £ s. d. 
—_ om the Zechille Collection, 
which had been brought to England 


forsale . ° ° * ‘ . 67515 0 
A Sicilian stole of the twelfth century, 

in a fine state of preservation . » See 
An iron key and # purse-mount with 

Gothic ornamentation of the fifteenth 

century . ° . ° ° - 150 0 0 
An Italian terra-cotta bust of a monk, 

bought in Paris . . ° - 6911 11 
A Venetian glass goblet, and a box 

overlaid with pierced Gothic work in 

Jead, pe bt 6 . ‘ a. 7817 3 
Afeagment o' ish tapestry of the 

early sixteenth cen 63.13 4 


A beautiful Etruscan gold cup, circa 
fifth centurypec. . . P . 17 9 
A“‘verdura’’ tapestry boughtin Rome 100 0 0 
A fire-place and panelling trom a room 
in the old Palace at Bromley-by-Bow, 
now pulled down . ° i ° 
An enamelled terra-cotta relief, at- 
tributed to Andrea Della Robbia_ . 
Twe brass salvers, made by Moslem 
workmen at Venice, and damascened 
w.th silver . ° ° ° ° 
A collection of Italian works of art and 
aPereian carpet, acquired from Signor 
Bardini (special mention may be made 
of the marble relief of the Virgin and 
Ohild, attributed to Pietro Lombardi) 
Acup of translucent coloured enamels 
= gold framework made by M. F. 


smar . . . ° . ° 
Avaried collection from Siam, including 
sacrificial vessels, arms, and cinerary 


1600 0 0 


71 10 


urns ° ° ° ° ° - 365 
The fragments of a magnificent silk 
velvet cope of Persian workmanship, 
enriched with gold and silver thread 
(this wonderful work of art was pro- 
bably made in the reign of Shah 
Abbas the Great towards the end of 
the sixteenth century for the Arme- 
pian community) . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
An English gun of the early part of the 
cighteenth century, elaborately de- 
yy -— — silver inlay . ° ° 
teenth century carpet of Persian 
workmanship . ‘ . . ‘ 
A collection of medals and plaquettes 
by M. Oscar Roty, purchased from 
the artist himself . ° ° ° 
An old Italian banner, painted in tem- 
pera, with the Crucifixion on one 
side and two Saints on the other 
A collection of illuminations from old 
MSS., including an initiai letter 
“M” by Girolamo dai Libri . A 
A choice collection of early textile 
_- chiefly from Palermo and 


420 0 0 


120 0 0 
300 0 0 


159 4 1 
89 5 0 
190 10 10 


ucca ol, Ser ger ae 
Some fragments of an old Flemish 
tapestry of the early sixteenth cen- 
tury from Huntingdon . ° ° 


298 1 10 


150 0 0 
nn principal gifts received during the year 
ere :— 


A kneeling figure in plaster of the late Prince 
Consort, executed and given by John Bell, Esq. 
A Japanese red lacquer screen, given by T. W. 


Bacon, Eeq. 

A Swedish braid loom, given by the Countess 
Hamilton. 

Fragments of sculpture from an Egypto-Roman 
temple at Koptos, giten by Prof. Flinders Petrie. 

Portions of a ceiling from Damascus, given by 
J. Vincent Robinson, Esq. 

An embroidered coat and breeches at the end of the 
eighteenth century, given by Mrs. F. A. Hart. 
The “ Barbor ” jewel with an onyx cameo portrait 

of Queen Elizabeth, miniature portraits of 

William Barbor, and Miss Elizabeth Barbor, 
P given by Miss M. Blencowe. 

stained glass window from Cairo, gi . 
. J. ~s Middleton. sitesinde 

collection of earthenware, chiefly painted b 

Lessore, bequeathed by the late De Medwin, 


Mrs. de Merle.” bequeathed by the late 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


GREEK COIN TYPES AND THE CONSTELLATION 
FIGURES. 
Barton-on-Humber: Sept. 16, 1895. 

Referring to the very interesting notice of 
Prof. D’Arcy Thompson’s Bird and Beast in 
Ancient Symbolism (ACADEMY, September 14, 
1895, p. 209), and speaking as one who for many 
years has studied Greek coin types in con- 
nexion with the constellation figures, I cannot 
doubt that the latter are largely represented 
among the former. Take, e.g., some Mysian 
coin types: we find the Tunny (=the Northern 
Fish, ‘‘ called the Tunny by the Chaldaeans,” 
Schol. in Arat. Phai., 1. 242), two Fish heads 
(= Pisces), Eagle’s head (= Aquila, the Eagle 
often occurs on Greek coins), Crab (= Cancer), 
Dolphin (= Delphinus), youthfal male figure 
on one knee (= Engonasin, Héraklés), Lion 
(= Leo), Ram (= Aries), Bull, winged, fore 
part of (= Taurus, Euphratean Gut-anna, 
‘*the Bull-of-heaven ’’—the Humped-bull fre- 
quently appears on coins and Taurus is 
humped), Goat, head (= Capella?), Dog 
(= Sirius), Winged Horse, below which Tunny 
(= Pegasus and Southern Fish—here the coin 
type actually illustrates the celestial location of 
the two figures), Two-headed Kerberos (= 
Two-headed Dog of the Euphratean monu- 
ments), Héraklés kneeling on one knee, club 
held over head (cf. usual figure of Orion), 
Héraklés, bearded, with Lion’s skin, and 
Héraklés kneeling (— Euphratean Gilgames, 
Engonasin). 

Similarly, in Ionia we meet, among other 
coin types, the Lion, Pegasus, Ram, Crab, 
Eagle, Dolphin, Centaur, Goat, Heéraklés, 
Humped-bull, Mixing-bowl (= Crater), Ear-of- 
corn (= Spica), Hare, and Dog. One early 
Ionian coin shows a Dolphin in front of an 
Eagle (== actual positions of the constellations 
Delphinus and Aquila). Aninteresting Kretan 
type is Héraklés, with Lion’s skin, fighting 
against Hydra and Crab, a contest which 
reappears in the heavens in Leo, Cancer, and 
Hydra. Centaurus and Lupus (= Euphratean 
Gud-elim and the Wild-beast) are found 
together on several seals from Western Asia 
(see a paper by the present writer in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archae- 
ology, January, 1895, p. 19). Héraklés and 
Draco appear together in scenes in the Atlas 
myth, and Serpentarius (— Asklepios-Esmun, 
the Ophiuchus) and Serpens are shown together 
on Phoenician coins of Kossura. 

These instances bear on what I have termed 
‘* the almost virgin study of the reasons of the 
special locations of the extra-zodiacal constella- 
tions in the Greek sphere ” (ACADEMY, July 20, 
1895, p. 57). I have not yet read the papers 
of Prof. Thompson and M. Svoronos, but I am 
glad to see that the importance of ancient 
stellar lore is being more and more recognised. 

RosertT Brown, JUN. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE most important work that Messrs. George 
Bell & Sons will publish this season is another 
volume in their series of illustrated chronicles 
of contemporary artists, dealing with the life- 
work of Sir Frederic Leighton, P.R.A. The 
text is written by Mr. Ernest Rhys, who has 
been allowed to give many fresh biographical 
details; while Mr. F. G. Stephens contributes 
a prefatory essay. The illustrations include 15 
photogravures, and about 120 other reproduc- 
tions. Among the former is Sir Frederic’s 
first important picture, “‘ Cimabué’s Madonna 
carried in procession through the streets of 
Florence,” now at Buckingham Palace. The 
latter comprise many studies hitherto unpub- 
lished, early drawings, landscapes in oil, 
Biblical woodcuts, and a selection from freevocs, 





decorative panels, models in clay, and statues. 
Photographs of the artist’s house and studio at 
Kensington have been taken specially for the 
work ; and unusual pains have been expended 
upon the processes of reproduction. There 
will also be a complete list of Sir Frederic’s 
exhibited work, with descriptions of the more 
important examples. 


THE work by Dr. C. Drury E. Fortnum, 
announced in the last number of the ACADEMY 
to be published by the Clarendon Press, 
might be described more correctly as two 
separate and independent works: the first 
being an historical treatise on Maiolica, illus- 
trated ; and the second, an illustrated catalogue 
of the Fortnum collection of Maiolica in the 
Ashmolean Museum. 


Tuer exhibition which the directors of the 
Grafton Galleries propose to hold in May next 
will have to do with the drama and the stage. 
The walls will be hung with portraits of actors 
and actresses, past and present, and with 
dramatic subjects. The cases will contain 
theatrical properties, curiosities, and objects of 
interest, and a certain amount of space will be 
given to playbills. There will be a special 
committee of management, of which Sir Henry ~ 
Irving—who has promised to be a large con- 
tributor—will be president. 


Tue third annual exhibition of the Photo- 
graphic Salon, consisting of specially selected 
examples of pictorial photography, will be 
opened next Wednesday in the Dudley Gallery, 
Piccadilly. 

Mr. Jouw 8. Sarcent, A.R.A., has been 
awarded the small gold medal for painters in 
connexion with this year’s Berlin Art Exhi- 
bition. 

In the anthropological section of the British 
Association, on ow tg Mr. Arthur Evans 
read @ paper on ‘‘ Primitive European Idols in 
the light of Recent Discoveries.” He said 
that he had obtained in Crete and other Aegeau 
sites idols similar to those found at Troy 
by Dr. Schliemann. These nude figures 
had been derived from a form of the god- 
dess Istar seen on early Chaldaean cylinders ; 
but, though there had been an influence of the 
Eastern type on some Aegean forms, they 
originally belonged to a widespread primitive 
class. Three early European groups could be 
traced, one extending to the shores of Lake 
Ladoga. Other primitive figures of clay from 
the Balkan peninsula, the Ligurian caves, and 
Sicily, were connected with the terra-cotta 
idols of Mycenae and Tiryns. An idol of 
Pentelic marble found near Athens, of gro- 
tesque and primitive form, resembled the so- 
called Cabiri of Malta, close parallels to which 
had now been found in Prof. Petrie’s Libyan 
settlement. These rude figures extended in 
Neolithic times to Spain and even to the 
Orkneys. Perhaps they illustrated a primitive 
practice of burying substitutes in place of 
human victims in the graves of the departed. 


MUSIC. 


Tue third season of the Queen’s Hall Choir is 
announced to commence on November 13 with 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Walpurgisnacht,” ‘‘ Athalie,” 
and Beethoven’s ‘‘ Choral Fantasia.’’ The pro- 
grammes are fixed up to April 3, when Gounod’s 
** Redemption ” will be performed. Mr. Alberto 
Randegger will hold the post of conductor. 
Likewise a series of Orchestral Concerts, also 
under Mr. Randegger’s direction, will com- 
mence on October 6, and continue until 
March 29, 1896. 

Mr, CowEn’s new Cantata, ‘The Trans- 
figuration,” composed for the Gloucester Fes- 
tival, will be performed at the Crystal Palace 
Concerts after Christmas, 
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